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hail Qnly Ford in the low-price 
pe field has a V-8 engine 
—a 100 h.p. V-8 


50 Ways new for ’50... It’s 
the One Fine Car in its field! 


Yes, the 1950 Ford is 50 ways finer ... from new heavier 
gavge steel frame and |3-way stronger “Lifeguard” 
body to new designed ceiling and seating for greater 
headroom. (Ford, you know, leads all low-priced cars in 
hip and shoulder room.) New non-sag front-seat springs 
and foam rubber cushion for firm buoyant comfort. New 
push-button door handle, with positive-acting new rotary 
door latches. Colorful new instrument panel and interior 
trimmings. Rich new long-lived upholstery fabrics. More 


extensive body insulation and sealing in 41 areas. But 
take the wheel—feel and hear the difference. Teeth. . BB Q. Ger Tie im Wb 
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- White side wall tires optional at extra cost. 
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STEELS POSE BEFORE 


SPECTROGRAPHIC CAMERA 


The six strips shown above may seem 
just a meaningless confusion of lines. 
But to the steel metallurgist trained 
in spectrographic analysis, strips such 
as these give an accurate picture of 
the composition of steel. 

When making a batch or “heat” of 
steel we take a sample of the molten 
metal from the furnace from time to 
time and test it to see that the various 
elements are present in the amounts 
called for. Making this test by the old- 
er, chemical method was a long-drawn- 
out procedure. But with the newer 
spectrographic method a complete an- 
alysis of a steel sample can be made by 
the technician in only a few minutes. 
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To the non-technical that name 
“spectrographic analysis’ may sound 
pretty formidable. But the principle 
that underlies the method is as simple 
as ABC. It depends on the breaking 
up of light into its primary colors, the 
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CARBON STEEL 


CHROMIUM 
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MOLYBDENUM STEEL 


HIGH SPEED STEEL 





same principle that causes the rainbow. 
We send an electrical current be- 
tween two small samples of the steel, 
causing an arc. Light from the arc 
passes through the lens, then through 
two prisms. The prisms break up the 
light into its rainbow-like spectrum. 
The spectrum, which varies with even 
slight variations in the content of the 
steel, is photographed, the resulting 
picture taking the form of a series of 
irregularly-spaced vertical lines. 
Bethlehem pioneered in the practical 
application of spectrographic analysis 
to steelmaking. This method is now 
extensively used in our plants, helping 
us to make steel better and faster. 


THEEHE 
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AUTOMATIC HOME HEATING! 


Or write to tne factory at Bloomington, Illinois. 


"Oil Burners.’ 


YOUR OIL-O-MATIC dealer is listed in the classified phone book under 


TALKING IT OVER 





by Graham Patterson 





Security That’s 


It is normal for a man to want 
to protect those nearest and dearest 
to him—his wife and children. He 
wants to provide for them while he is 
living and, when he dies, to leave them 
some measure of financial protection. 
To accumulate for this purpose sufh- 
cient savings from one’s earnings is 
impossible for most of us, especially 
in these times when an increasing pro- 
portion of our earnings is taken from 
us by high living costs and high taxes. 

But, fortunately, there is still left 
a way by which one can protect his 
family’s future; life insurance makes 
it possible for a man, when he dies, 
to leave his family the nest-egg he 
could not save. That is why the insti- 
tution of life insurance has become so 
important a part of our economic and 
social structure, the “anchor to wind- 
ward” of some 78 million people. 

Yet even the institution of life in- 
surance has now come under attack 
from those who would arbitrarily and 
ruthlessly change the things that have 
made America great. It has been criti- 
cized for its “bigness,” but anything 
that fills a need so important that 78 
million people adopt it must necessar- 
ily be big. The need for the services it 
provides is big. This is a big country, 
almost 150 million people, and to the 
great majority life insurance is the 
main means of building future se- 
curity. Life insurance is purely volun- 
tary, yet four out of five American 
families use it to protect their families 
or to provide for retirement. 


_ * * 


The amount of life insurance in 
force has increased greatly in recent 
years. This in itself would appear to 
be ample evidence that the people 
have endorsed both the principle of 
insurance and the competence of those 
who administer it. But another factor 
is that the growing costs of govern- 
ment—and the resultant increase in 
taxes—have made it steadily more dif- 
ficult for people to provide for their 
security adequately except through 
life insurance. It should be remem- 
bered, too, that as the purchasing 
power of the dollar has gone down, a 
proportionately greater amount of life 
insurance has become necessary to 
provide adequate protection. 

To, criticize the size of life insur- 
ance companies’ assets is like finding 
fault with your bank because it has 
sufficient funds to pay you your money 
when you need it. Life insurance rep- 


Secure 





Graham Patierson. Peace of mind. 


resents the pooled savings of 78 mil- 
lion people. Its $55 billion assets 
assure those millions of policy-holders 
and their beneficiaries of payment 
when due. Where would be our peace 
of mind without this? 


* * * 


Could our life insurance busi- 
ness be run competently by the Gov- 
ernment, as some socialistically-mind- 
ed persons would prefer? This year 
there is to be a veterans’ insurance 
“bonus” of $3 billion to be paid out of 
“surplus.” However, since 1942 Con- 
gress has expended, actually, $4 billion 
for the veterans’ insurance program; 
this $4 billion did not come out of in- 
come, as would be the case with pri- 
vate insurance companies, but out of 
the taxpayers’ pockets. If the veterans’ 
insurance program were operated on 
the basis followed by the insurance 
companies, there would be on these fig- 
ures a deficit of $1 billion instead of a 
“surplus” of $3 billion. It is morally 
wrong to delude the veterans—and the 
public—into thinking otherwise. Many 
veterans are unaware that, in addition 
to their premiums, they have paid in 
taxes a share of an extra $4 billion. 

This situation hardly proves that 
the life insurance business can be 
operated better—or as well—by the 
Government than by private com- 
panies. 
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Between 
Ourselves 





Halfway Mark: In your story “20th 
Century: Part II” (Nation, Dec. 14), the 
phrase “in the 50 years ahead” should 
read “in the 51 years ahead.” The sec- 
ond half of the 20th century will begin 
Jan. 1, 1951. 

Peter S. Berc, Monmouth, Oreg. 


e@ @ Don’t we have one year yet to 
? 
go? 
CuHar.es H. Scuory, 
Massillon, Ohio. 


ee As we approach 1950, I notice 
that you as well as some others are writ- 
ing as though the year 1950 will be the 
beginning of the second half of the 20th 
century. But as I understand it, this will 
not be until 1951. The first century con- 
sisted of the years 1 to 100 inclusive, end- 
ing with the end of the year 100. The 
20th century began on Jan. 1, 1901 and 
the second half will begin Jan. 1, 1951. 
BENJAMIN DE Younc, 
Waterloo, N. Y. 


Says Pathfinder’s repentant chronolo- 
gist—Amen, to these and a score of simi- 
lar letters, whose arithmetic is indis- 
putable, and a memo to Pathfinder writers 
of December, 1999: Wait a year before 
you end the 20th Century.—Ed. 


Society, D.C.: I’ve just finished 
reading the uplifting story on Mrs. Gwen- 
dolyn Cafritz (Women, Dec. 14) and had 
to take a second look to make sure I was 
not reading The Police Gazette. Of all 
the asinine articles. . .. Instead of worry- 
ing about our huge national debt and the 
atom bomb I am going to spend all my 
spare time practicing how to smoke 
Kools, European fashion. 

H. Furnt, Orrville, Ohio. 


ee Your article only goes to show 
that we as a nation are becoming more 
foreign and less American every day. 


W. B. Smiru, Lore City, Ohio. 


e @ I think the Mrs. Cafritz issue is 
the best we have had in a long time. How 
about giving her another issue, cover and 
all? Let’s have more large pietures, a 
cover in her smartest evening gown, or in 
a bathing suit. And how about an article 
telling of Mrs. Cafritz’ exact training 
routine and the exercises she uses . . .? 
I have always noticed that any woman 
who has been raised a gymnast, plus 
dancing, fencing and swimming is always 
a success. 


Name withheld, Canton, Ohio. 


Athletes as Students: I should like 
to answer the query about the scholastic 
status of athletes in colleges (Between 
Ourselves, Dec. 14). I was once a pro- 
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BE A CHAMPION DRIVER 


LET YOUR INSTRUMENTS MAKE YOU A BETTER DRIVER 











A champion driver observes simple fundamentals, and 


maintains the life, pleasure, economy and per- 


formance of his car. Real experts like 


use dependable Champion Spark Plugs... 


eee BE A CHAMPION D 


Johnny Parsons, 1949 AAA 
racing champion, says: 


W “1 used Champions exclusively 
to win my championship.” 







FOLLOW THE EXPERTS~ 
__— 


Your instrument panel is a thing of beauty, 
but primarily it is a practical aid to better 
driving. Your instruments tell you all you 
need to know about the operating efficiency 
of your engine. Cultivate the habit of 


checking them frequently. 


Oil pressure is vital, it registers the “blood 
pressure” of your engine. If too low, it 
indicates low oil level, oil too thin or oil 
pump inoperative. If pressure is too high, 
oil is stiff from cold or too heavy. In either 
case it’s a danger signal—heed it. 


There is no instrument in your car to check 
your spark plugs—but most Champion 
dealers have a Spark Plug Service Unit with 
*Sparking Comparator. Have yours tested 
and cleaned at regular intervals—it improves 
engine performance and saves money. 













racing champions 


RIVER—IT PAYS. 


AMERICAS FAVORITE 


SPARK PLUGS 





CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL : : 3 Harry Wismer 


"s fast sportscast every Friday night, over the ABC network 








ADVERTISEMENT 











“And you would, too,” wrote a non- 
Catholic recently, “if all the things I 
heard about it were true. 


“For years, I kept hearing that the 
Catholic Church was opposed te the Bible 
and tried to suppress it. I was told that 
the Church had changed Christ's teach- 
ing and practiced pompous pagan forms 
of worship. It was told to me that Catho- 
lics worship statues and images, and that 
the Catholic Church defied God's law 
and changed the Sabbath. 


“But now I have learned that these 
stories and many others about the Catho- 
lic Church are not true—and never were.” 

Every day, thousands of our non- 
Catholic friends and neighbors are dis- 
covering, as this man did... that Catho- 
lic belief, worship and history are widely 
misrepresented and misunderstood. 


That is why we publish these adver- 
tisements ...and invite you to write for 
free explanatory pamphlets. We want 
you to know us as we are — not as false 
rumors and slanders represent us to be. 
We want you to know... if only for your 
own information...what the Catholic 
Church actually teaches, and what we 
Catholics actually believe. 

This enables you to get authentic in- 
formation about the Catholic Church—to 
investigate in the privacy of your own 
home. Then...even though you may not 
agree with Catholic beliefs and practices 
...you will at least understand them. 
Only then will you be able fairly and in 


SUPREME 


“Yes...1 Condemned 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH” 





good conscience to judge our Faith and 
what it is founded upon. 

But more than truth and fairness are 
involved. For if it is true... as we claim 
it is...that the Catholic Church is the 
Church established by Christ, it is vital 
to your salvation that you investigate the 
genuineness of this claim. That is why 
we publish these messages. That is why 
we are happy to send you... without cost 
or obligation...authentic information 
about the Catholic religion on which to 
form your judgment. 


An interesting pamphlet 
to read in the privacy of 
your home. It explains Catholic teaching on 
such matters as divorce — mixed marriages — 
gambling and drinking—why Catholics do not 
attend non-Catholic worship —and answers 
many of the false rumors you have heard about 
the Catholic Church. No cost — no obligation. 
Write today —ask for Pamphlet No. P-15. 
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fessor of Latin, among other subjects. 
One of my students, a brilliant athlete, 
was the nadir of brilliance in class. He 
knew he was going to flunk. Other pro- 
fessors used pressure on me to give him 
a passing grade. Life would have been 
unlivable had I flunked so necessary an 
all-round athlete. I dare say the same is 
done elsewhere. Hence, when they speak 
of athletes who can make up classes 
missed “gallivanting all over the coun- 
try,” I merely raise my eyebrows. 
Mitton M. Morris, Chicago, III. 


Spotlight on Patriots: I have seen 
no mention of the presentation of awards 
of the Freedom Foundation (Nation, Dec. 





Wide World 
Award-winner Coe. Writes for freedom. 


14) in any other publication but yours, 
and even you limited it to the mention of 
only two of those honored. A list of the 
names of those so recognized and the pic- 
tures of the top 10 or 20 would be more 
interesting and instructive than the mon- 
strosities of modern art or the beauties 
on Fifth Avenue. 
CuHar_Les Monrort, Goshen, Ind. 


Among others of the 200 persons rec- 
ognized for their contributions to the 
American way of life were: Charles Fran- 
cis Coe (Palm Beach Post Times), best 
editorial ; “The Greatest Story Ever Told” 
(Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.), best 
radio program; “American Adventure” 
(by Bradford Smith and Don Deilman), 
best comic strip; Edward D. Kuekes 
(Cleveland Plain Dealer), best single car- 
toon.—Ed. 


Far East Problem: In “The Great 
Reversal” (World, Dec. 14) Sen. H. Alex- 
ander Smith makes the statement that the 
U.S. should occupy Formosa. It seems... 
Sen. Smith would like to get our country 
entangled in another World War that 
might result from entangling ourselves in 
the Civil War of China. 

Hersert G. Netson, Sheldon, Wash. 


Is Bigness Bad? Re your article 


PATHFINDER 


“Is the U.S. Too Big?” (Along the Amer- 
ican Way, Dec. 14), why don’t we inter- 
pret the Tenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution literally and live up to it: “The 
powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it 
to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 
Ezra RUTHERFORD, Decatur, Mich. 


e @ I’m an A. & P. customer and am 
well pleased. 
MATTHEW STEwart, Weston, W. Va. 


e @ It isn’t bigness in business, na- 
tion or man that anyone objects to; it is 
that most of the profits are in the hands 
of a few. I’m afraid if it comes to free- 
dom with starvation or a welfare state 
with food, people will choose the latter. 
It will be business, not the worker, who is 
at fault. My husband worked 40 years on 
trains and I now get $30 a month from 
the railroad. . . . People in the upper 
brackets do not realize the situation. 

Mrs. W. C. Watson, Altoona, Pa. 


e e I wish there were something 
we could do for the A. & P. and other 
companies and I wish we could get a 
President that didn’t love the job so much 
he’d do anything to hold it. 

Mrs. AnniE McLean, 
Lumberton, N. C. 


Down the Drain: Re the coffee 
shortage (Nation, Dec. 14), gum, cough- 
drops and many other items were 5¢ over 
a half-century ago and are today the same 
old nickel. What is the matter with com- 
modities which have doubled, tripled and 
quadrupled in price? Is it mismanage- 
ment or greed for profit? It’s high time 
we do something. Let all citizens help 
the producer hoard the coffee by using it 
at a reduced rate or alternately having 
“coffeeless weeks.” 

Georce T. Harnep, Mulberry, Fla. 


e @ I think the shortage is due to ex- 
cessive consumption by housewives. The 
old-fashioned coffee pot has disappeared. 
Percolators use about three times as much 
coffee, which is brewed for only a short 
time and then goes down the drain. 

Birpes A. JAcoss, East Berlin, Pa. 


Now let’s hear from drip-coffee 
lovers.—Ed. 


Well Chosen: Congratulations on 
your pre-season football picks (Sports, 
Oct. 5). You correctly had Notre Dame, 
Army, Oklahoma, Cornell, North Carolina 
and Tulane as best, respectively, in the 
nation, East, Big Seven, Ivy League and 
South, and Villanova as the best Eastern 
independent. In the Big Ten, Southwest 
and Pacific Conferences, Ohio State, Rice 
and California, which you described as 
strong contenders, took the respective 
league titles. 

Joun Carter, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


In writing to the editors, address 
PaTtHFINDER, Dept. E., 1323 M St., N. W., 
Washington, 5, D. C. 
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Yes, both pipe fans and “makin’s”’ 
smokers find greater smoking joy 

in crimp cut Prince Albert —America’s ~ 
largest-selling smoking tobacco! 


| ALWAYS SMOKE 
PA.! THERE'S NO BITE 
IN MY PIPE WITH MILD, 
RICH-TASTING PRINCE ALBERT. 
RA. MEANS MORE SMOKING 
JOY TO mE! 



























WALTER CHURCH, Logger 






RIGHT! PRINCE ALBERT 
=> IS MY CHOICE,TOO,FOR 

MILD, EXTRA-TASTY ‘MAKIN'S’ 
SMOKES. AND PA‘S CRIMP 
CUT MAKES IT EASY TO 

SHAPE FIRM, NEAT 
CIGARETTES. 


ARNOLD BROGUE, 


Sawmill Owner 





@ The naturally mild, choice tobacco selected for use in 
Prince Albert is specially treated to insure tasty, rich smoking 
joy, free from tongue bite. And there’s long-lasting freshness 
and flavor in a humidor-top tin of crimp cut Prince Albert. 


MORE MEN SMOKE 
a 


Mle we 


THAN ANY OTHE 


“ d Ole Opry”. 
‘Nights on NBC 








Tune in 
Saturday 


BR. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








Out Ahead Again for 1950 





New Power and New Features in Light and Medium Duty Models 
New Weight-Saving Diesel Tractors ¢ New Middle-Weight Six-Wheelers 


For 1950, GMC trucks are out ahead again in the truck 
transport parade... for 1950, GMCs again bring new 
advantages to truck users everywhere. 


There’s new power in light-medium models... with 
new camshafts, valves and manifolds. There’s new cab 
comfort in these models... with wider seats, increased 
headroom and improved sealing. And there are new 
chassis features, including new hydraulic and optional 
air brakes on 214-ton models, new front springs with 
airplane-type shock absorbers on light trucks. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION e 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Topping it all are new models that give many more oper- 
ators the benefits of GMC ownership. ..a new 114-ton 
**280’’ series ...a new heavy duty 214-ton ‘‘470’’ series... 
two new middle-weight ‘‘400’’ and ‘‘620’’ series six- wheel- 
. and two new ‘“‘weight-saving’’ Diesel- powered 
tractors built to handle maximum legal payloads 


ers .. 


in the 45,000-55,000 
pound weight range. 
Get the complete 
facts at your nearest 
GMC headquarters. 
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Pathfinder 


The Cover. At 66, Harold G. 
Moulton, economist, is almost as agile 
physically as mentally. His brain-rat- 
ing is tops—but his squash ball rating 
has slipped from No. 1 to No. 15 
among Washington, D. C. contenders. 
Head of the Brookings Institution 
and a close student of U.S. economic 
trends, he finds the nation has enor- 
mously dynamic future growth possi- 
bilities. But he doubts such growth 
will ever be realized unless new poli- 
cies are substituted for those being 
pressed today. For the story of Moul- 
ton’s industrial and economic pro- 
gram, see Business. 
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Inside. A two-week trip to a big 
chunk of Africa for $750, everything 
included. It’s a possibility for you in 
the not-so-distant future. See Trippe’s 
Trip, page 36. 
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Next Issue. Since 1929, when he 
first sang the role, Lauritz Melchior 
has sung Tristan 223 times, wooed 24 
different /soldes in 14 different coun- 
tries for 36 different conductors. He 
has made more than $250,000 in this 
opera alone, and Tristan is only one 
of the seven Wagnerian leads he sings 
today. For more details on the life and 
times of the music world’s most color- 
ful character, see Opera’s Great Dane 
in. PATHFINDER’S Jan. 25 issue. 
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you will know what 
tire chains can really 
do for you on hard- 
packed snow, or ice 


THEY... 
© START. easier * STOP shorter 


© HOLD straighter * LAST longer 


© Two-Way Grip — 
Right and Left Hand Twist 


© 288 Gripping Points 


@ Heel-and-Toe Action 
Ask for — insist upon — 
WEED-AMERICAN V BARS by name 
Remember ...Drive Safely... 


“The Life You Save May Be Your Own” 
—NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


In Business for Your Safety 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
COMPANY, INC. 
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Ohio and Michigan Mid-West States 
HICKOK OIL CORP. PHILLIPS SIGNAL OIL CO. 
Hi-Speed Stations PETROLEUMCO. Stations and Dealers 
and Dealers Stations and Dealers 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
Republic Rubber Division...industrial Rubber Products...Youngstown, Ohio 
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UNDER THE DOME 
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Sional leaders, President Truman is unlikely to change his stand on 
"no more aid for Chiang Kai-shek" in Formosa or anywhere else in the 
Far East; moreover the President probably will not protest Great Brit- 
ain's recognition of Communist China, which is expected this week. 


Staff were present, Truman's advisers were almost uniform in demanding 
that he make some positive move toward garrisoning Formosa with U.S. 
troops, at least as a gesture of opposition to Russian aggression. 


Truman decided to follow Acheson's advice, when the Secretary pointed 
out that if the U.S. moved in on Formosa the forthcoming Red China 
membership in the U.N. Security Council would make a strong case to 
prove that this nation was interfering in the internal affairs of 
another nation. 


was Secretary of Defense Louis A. Johnson, who has been pleading for 
at least token resistance to Communist advances in the Far East. 


freely predicting that the Secretary will soon leave his job; in addi- 
tion to having his advice ignored, Johnson is also faced with a re- 
surgence of pro-Navy feeling, both in high Administration circles and 
in Congress. 


manship of the National Security Resources Board after he leaves the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


LILIENTHAL, HOWEVER, HAS STEADFASTLY stuck to his guns, refusing to accept any 
other Government assignment. Barring a major change of mind, he will 
quit public office Feb. 15. 


REPUBLICAN OBSERVERS HAVE THEIR FINGERS CROSSED on New York Gov. Thomas E. 


Dewey's declared intention to leave politics forever, after his term 
of office ends this year. 


the new standard-bearer; try to persuade Eisenhower to run in the New 
York gubernatorial race, take credit for any major victories in New 
York or elsewhere, and when the time is ripe unveil elder statesman 
Dewey as the master mind behind the rebirth of a militant Republican 
party. : 
DEMOCRATIC CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS WILL NOT PUSH repeal of the Taft-Hartley labor 

law in the second session of Congress—-—with the blessings and full 
consent of the White House. 


repeal of the law this year, the CIO will soon add a similar state- 
ment. However, in response to Truman's State of the Union message 
demand for repeal, party leaders will talk loudly enough to make it a 
top issue in the Congressional elections this year. 


he would support the fight to repeal excise taxes, but on Saturday 
Snyder pulled a switch and told the President that any tax reduction 
would add to inflation and make budget balance more impossible. 
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Return Engagement 


8lst Congress begins second session, 
girded for battle over spending, 
taxes and Fair Deal plans 


Gone were the ugly gray steel girders 
that since before the war had supported 
sagging roofs. Instead, overhead were 
delicately molded and softly lighted oval 
ceilings, scientifically designed for per- 
fection in air conditioning, vision and 
acoustics. Richly tinted tapestries cov- 
ered the old bare walls. 

The physical setting was hardly 
recognizable. But the members of Con- 


fident and refreshed from a Florida vaca- 
tion and a holiday visit to Independence, 
Mo., delivered his annual State of the 
Union message with usual ceremony to a 
joint session of the two houses. 

Fair but Cool. Congress was ready 
to listen politely to a restatement of Fair 
Deal programs and promises, but just 
as certainly it was inclined to show the 
same independence of thought in dealing 
with the President’s demands. 

The hard center of most of the 
issues that would engage both Congress 
and the President was money. 

That all-important factor is wrapped 
up in the President’s budget, to be un- 


from such levies. Anticipating President 
Truman’s endorsement of excise tax re- 
lief provided other sources were found 
for the same amount of revenue, House 
GOP leader Joe Martin served notice that 
Congress was in the mood to give busi- 
ness the relief it demanded without 
strings. 

Charging that the Administration “is 
about to fly a $600 million kite with a 
multi-billion dollar tail on it,” Martin 
said Congress “is in no mood to increase 
taxes. . . . What the American people 
want is less spending in Washington.” 

Daily, new voices were being added 
to the swelling chorus of those predicting 
or advocating relief in the wartime im- 
positions which multiplied the treasury’s 
take on such “luxuries” as fur coats, 
jewelry, luggage, theater tickets, cos- 
metics and liquor, as well as transporta- 
tion, telegrams, telephone bills and light 
bulbs. 


“Cutting back nuisance taxes,” ar- 





Wide World, Acme 


The old and the new. Vice President Barkley (left) and Speaker Rayburn welcome the same 81st Congress in a new setting. 


gress, who trooped into the Capital from 
a three-month visit with the homefolks, 
were the same. 

And, as they swapped handclasps in 
New Year’s greetings, they exchanged 
reports on what the homefolks were talk- 
ing about. Thereby, the temper of the 
second session, 8lst Congress, was rap- 
idly taking shape. 

The session which began when 
Speaker Sam Rayburn in the House and 
Vice President Alben Barkley in the 
Senate rapped gavels for order at noon 
on Tuesday was dominated by the com- 
pelling consciousness that this was 1950 
and election year. Congress’s first 
thought, therefore, was to hold the legis- 
lative program to the minimum “must” 
list, and get out of town by July. 

The legislative kickoff came this 
week as President Truman, smiling, con- 
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veiled next week and expected to reach 
about $43 billion; in anticipated requests 
for new taxes to meet an expected $5.5 
billion deficit for the current year; in 
proposals for new schemes for Govern- 
ment spending; and in the continuing 
necessity for sizable outlays for foreign 
aid. 

On the subject of taxes, Secretary 
of the Treasury John Snyder and Com- 
merce Secretary Charles Sawyer, in cau- 
tiously worded comments, paved the way 
for a possible shift of the Administra- 
tion’s position against repeal or reduc- 
tion of heavy wartime increases in excise 
taxes. 

Hedging. Sawyer said that in his 
recent personal survey of business condi- 
tions in cross country tours, “the sugges- 
tion most frequently advanced” by busi- 
nessmen for a spur to business was relief 


gued Sen. Alexander Wiley, (R.-Wis.) 
“does not necessarily mean loss of tax 
revenue.” 

Such a cut, said Maryland’s Sen. 
Herbert O’Conor (D.), would provide 
a healthy stimulus to business. 

Counter-threat. Rep. John Dingell 
(D.-Mich.), ranking member of the 
House Ways and Means Committee and 
staunch Administration supporter, pre- 
dicted repeal had “an excellent chance,” 
and served notice he would ask for com- 
pensating increases in corporation taxes. 

But the best bet was that Congress 
would furnish such relief and insist on 
balancing the budget by cutting expenses 
instead of boosting taxes elsewhere. 

One of the first, and biggest, items 
for which Congress was whetting its axe 
was foreign spending. The Administra- 
tion has shown its willingness to go 
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along with a cut from the $3275 billion 
appropriation for European aid through 
ECA this year—possibly to about $3. bil- 
lion. But influential Senators like South 
Carolina’s Burnet Maybank and Vir- 
ginia’s A. Willis Robertson, returning 
from personal investigations in Europe, 
demanded cuts to $2.5 billion, or lower. 

Brakes On. Ailing Sen. Arthur 
Vandenberg (R.-Mich.), still recuperat- 
ing from a major surgery, hurried back 
to Washington to help protect the for- 
eign program he helped create. He agreed 
that the need for more self-help by Eu- 
rope and more economy at home de- 
manded a sharp reduction in foreign 
spending. But he added a _ warning: 
“Never let us forget that so-called for- 
eign aid is dictated by our own intelligent 
self-interest in our own free peace and 
security.” 

In other fields, Senate Majority 
Leader Scott Lucas, of Illinois, listed at 
the top of the new session’s calendar: 

e e Expansion of Social Security to 
add some 11 million self-employed, do- 
mestic workers and some public em- 
ployes to the present 35 million covered 
by old-age benefit provisions of the law. 

@ e Guarantees for private invest- 
ments abroad; U.S. technical aid for un- 
developed areas of the world to carry out 
Truman’s Point IV plan advanced last 
year. 

e e Liberalization of the Displaced 
Persons act. 

e @ Further steps to carry out the 
recommendations of the Hoover Commis- 
sion on Government reorganization. 

e@ @ And finally, Lucas said, another 
stab will be taken at getting action on 
the President’s civil rights program, be- 
ginning with the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices bill. But he did not specify when, 
and it was certain that last year’s ill- 
fated attempt to bulldoze the program 
through ahead of all other business 
would not be repeated. 

Talking Points. With prospects of 
success even less than last year, the only 
practical purpose to be served is to make 
Congress stand up and be counted. In 
the end, civil rights, like such other 
issues as Taft-Hartley repeal and the 
3rannan farm plan, will be left to ripen 
into campaign fodder, in spite of Tru- 
man’s insistence that he wants action now. 


Freeing Europe’s Trade 


Last Oct. 31, fed up with apathetic 
Europeans, Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministrator Paul G. Hoffman dished out 
friendly but firm advice to the 18-nation 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation. Boiled down, it meant: 

Western Europe must show the U.S. 
more for its $8 billion worth of Marshall 
Plan aid. Western Europe must unite 
economically if aid is to continue. 

Last week, as influential Sen. Tom 
Connally added his Texas drawl to Con- 
gressional demands for at least a $1 bil- 
lion cut in the $3.75-billion-a-year ECA 
program it appeared that Europe was at 
last awakening to the need for prompt 
reforms. 
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Old timers. North Carolina’s Rep. Doughton (left) and Georgia’s Sen. George will 
call the turn on the session’s big issue of tax reform . . 


Out of Paris’s Chateau de la Muette, 
the mansion headquarters of OEEC, came 
word that diplomats were nearing what 
Hoffman tactfully called “integration.” 
Specifically planned was a kind of Euro- 
pean international bank or clearing house 
which would, for the first time since 1931, 
permit free convertibility of currency. 

Free Flow. Stripped of economic 
gobbledygook, that meant it would be pos- 
sible for a Frenchman to buy British 
goods with assurance that his francs 
would be perfectly acceptable in exchange 
for British pounds. There would be no un- 
natural currency-pegging. The money 
would be converted at its real value, 
measured in terms of what it would buy. 

ECA officials regard such a step as 





the “big jump” necessary to make West- 
ern Europe’s economy what Hoffman 
wants: A “permanent, freely trading area 
comprising 270 million consumers. .. .” 

“If we get a currency union,” said 
Deputy ECA Administrator William C. 
Foster last week, “we can speed other 
essential reforms.” These were: 

1. Gradual elimination of import 
quotas, under which cheese-hungry Brit- 
ain, for instance, refuses to buy more than 
a fixed amount of cheese each year from 
cheese-rich France. 

2. Elimination of “double pricing” 
whereby a European country sells lace, 
shoes or other manufactures for one price 
at home and for a higher price abroad. 

That Europeans, and Britain in par- 


Wide World, Acme 
.. and the old bipartisan team of Michigan’s Vandenberg and Texas’s Rep. Connally 
(right) guide foreign policy under new restraints of economy. (SEE: Return) 
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ticular, should give more than a passing 
thought to such reforms contrasts sharply 
with their attitude last June. Then, Brit- 
ain’s Sir Stafford Cripps balked at re- 
ducing Britain’s economic level to that of 
the Continent. 

The threat of a Continenta} currency 
union without Britain, plus the devalua- 
tion of the pound last summer from $4.03 
to $2.80, has changed Cripps’ mind. More- 
over, Continental nations now appear will- 
ing to admit the “sterling bloc” British 
nation to a currency union. 


Truman’s New Year 


For President Harry Truman, like 
millions of his fellow-Americans, the holi- 
day season was over; it was back to work. 

The President, jaunty, refreshed and 
tanned by a long Florida rest and a 
Christmas holiday with relatives and old 
cronies in Missouri, was back at his White 
House desk, ready and eager to master- 
mind the fight for the Fair Deal, 1950. 

Resuming his unending campaign for 
more good things for everybody, Truman 
last Wednesday restated his program in 
detail in his State of the Union address to 
Congress. The broad outlines of that mes- 
sage will be filled in later in supple- 
mental messages on taxes, the budget and 
the national economic outlook. 

Pointedly, he made plain he was 
yielding nothing; he would keep up the 
fight against any odds. 

Pridefully, he reported “notable 
progress” in strengthening world founda- 
tions of peace and freedom through the 
Atlantic Pact. The danger of European 
collapse under totalitarian pressure had 
receded, he said, and at home, “we have 
met and reversed the first significant 
downturn in economic activity since the 
war.” 

What He Wants. He called for con- 
tinuing support of European recovery, 
expansion of world trade, and enactment 
of his Point IV program for technical aid 
and investment in under-developed areas. 

The budget to be submitted next 
week, he said, would be held “to the low- 
est levels consistent with our interna- 
tional requirements and the essential 
needs of economic growth and well-being 
of our people.” He said he would call for 
“some changes in our tax system which 
will reduce present inequities, stimulate 
business activity, and yield a moderate 
amount of additional revenue.” 

In the face of Congressional coolness, 
he again demanded repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley labor law and enactment of the 
Civil Rights program and the Brannan 
farm plan. 

He asked for middle-income housing 
aid, renewed rent control, public power 
and resources development, expansion of 
Social Security, strengthened unemploy- 
ment compensation, Federal aid to educa- 
tion, broadened Displaced Persons legis- 
lation, and creation of a National Science 
Foundation. He called for tighter curbs 
on monopoly and aids to independent 
business. 

In a mid-century evaluation of the 
national economy, Truman said “if we 
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Traveler’s return. Truman girds for 
Fair Deal fight. (SEE: New Year) 


follow the right policies” the real income 
of the average family, by the year 2000, 
would be three times what it is today. 


Puzzled Elephant 


In 1952, it might be Prof. Thomas 
E. Dewey, or Elder Statesman Thomas 
Dewey. But it wouldn’t be Presidential 
Candidate Tom Dewey. “Not in 1952, 56, 
or °60 if I live that long,” the New York 
Governor told reporters last week. “That 
statement,” he said, “is as definite as the 
English language can make it.” 

Snappishly, he tossed off as “un- 
truthful as usual” a New York Times 
story suggesting that—after brief retire- 
ment, marked by such senior-statesman- 
like activities as his scheduled lecture 
series at Princeton in early 1950--Dewey 
would gladly accept the 1956 GOP nom- 
ination. 

Meanwhile, the party which Dewey 
twice led to defeat floundered in a morass 
of disagreement between so-called “me- 
too-ism” and a policy more in line with 
traditional GOP principles. 

Bone of Contention. In the middle 
was so-called bipartisan foreign policy. 

“It is nothing but a vicious... 
weapon in the arsenal of Administration 
propaganda to booby trap silence and 
take the opposition into camp,” charged 
Sen. William Jenner (R.-Ind.). 


“IT don’t want any bipartisan policy 
committing me in advance,” complained 
Sen. Kenneth Wherry (R.-Neb.). 

In opposition was Oregon’s Sen. 
Wayne Morse. The Wherry-Jenner phil- 
osophy, he said, was nothing more than a 
“cloak behind which is hidden the weap- 
on of isolationism.” 

Meanwhile, an even deeper party 
split had developed over domestic issues. 
At the Republican strategy committee 
meeting in Chicago last month, Easterners 
motivated by the need to win elections in 
industrial and Negro districts wanted 
an attractive labor and civil rights pro- 
gram. Midwesterners and Republicans 
from conservative areas thought a state- 
ment of principles would be enough. 

Too Superior? Which way the 
GOP elephant would finally follow its 
trunk for 1950’s Congressional elections 
would unquestionably remain a poser un- 
til the National Committee met, prob- 
ably in February. By then, energetic 
party chairman Guy G. Gabrielson hoped 
125,000 questionnaires mailed to party 
workers would produce ideas more con- 
structive than the first batch he got back. 

“The trouble is,” a Wyoming worker 
wrote him, “that the party is made up of 
men like you—bright, intelligent men 
who think well but are-so far removed 
from the people that they have no ideas 
as to how to reach the voters.” 


Lilienthal’s Secret 


David E. Lilienthal grinned quizzical- 
ly when a reporter asked if he thought 
the time had come for an entirely “fresh, 
constructive approach” to the deadlocked 
question of international atomic controls. 

After a moment’s thought, the Atomic 
Energy Commission chairman, who ex- 
pects to step down Feb. 15, parried: “Ask 
me that on the 16th of February.” 

Lilienthal was an author (with Dean 
Acheson, now Secretary of State) of the 
report which Bernard Baruch incorpor- 
ated into his plan for international con- 


Acme 
The professor. Gov. Dewey forsakes 
politics for pedagogy. (SEE: Elephant) 
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trols, now stymied in the United Nations 
by Russia and her satellites, though en- 
dorsed unanimously by the West. 

Thus the retiring chairman gave no- 
tice that, when freed of official responsi- 
bility, he would urge another trial at find- 
ing an acceptable answer to one of civili- 
zation’s most urgent problems. 

And, he added, while short-term pros- 
pects for a world agreement were “re- 
mote,” long-term prospects were “good.” 

That opinion, he said cryptically, 
was based on faith, but faith not entirely 
unsupported. 

Starting Point. The original Ache- 
son-Lilienthal report was drafted, he com- 
mented, when hopes of world harmony 
were much higher than now, and: those 
who worked on it never regarded it as 
more than “a place to begin.” 

Many already know, and the knowl- 
edge is bound to spread, he said, that 
continuation of the present course is cer- 
tain to mean “clear, unambiguous, unmit- 
igated catastrophe for everyone.” 


Falk’s Utopia 


Out of Wheaton, Minn., last week, 
came gray-bearded paperhanger Albert 
S. Falk, 58, with a plan to cure all the 
world’s ills. 

Falk wants a 2% global “transac- 
tion tax” with which to underwrite a 
guaranteed income of $20 to $50 a month 
for everybody over 21. He said he wanted 
to talk to the United Nations about it. 


Farmers Bow Out 


Texas farmers last week formally 
proclaimed their independence from the 
U.S. Treasury and seceded from the Fed- 
eral Farm Credit system. 

With the end of the year, 36 produc- 
tion credit associations operating within 
the Lone Star State paid the last install- 
ments on $8 million in Federal loans ad- 
vanced under the Farm Credit act of 
1933. From now on, the associations 
proudly announced, their operations will 
be “100% owned by Texas farmers and 
ranchers.” 

Texas’ “secession” wiped out one 
complete Federal production credit dis- 
trict, leaving 11 still in operation. The 
Federal loan total through the nationwide 
system, which reached $91 million at its 
peak, has been reduced to $23 million. 


The Court’s Red Docket 


The red tint of communism colors 
much of the business docketed for the 
nation’s highest court when it returns to 
business next week. 

Three of the big cases before the 
Supreme Court for decision during the 
remainder of the current term are: 

1. The constitutionality of the non- 
Communist affidavit requirement of the 
Taft-Hartley labor law. 

2. The Eugene Dennis case, involv- 
ing legitimacy of letting Government em- 
ployes sit as jurors in the trial of an 
avowed Communist, when the Govern- 
ment’s loyalty program is based on hos- 
tility to communism. 
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Roosevelt 


Churchill Stalin 





Lenin Hitler 


Ford Edison 


Men of influence. These are named by the nation’s editors as the men* whose 





Einstein Pasteur 


lives affected the world most in the past 50 years. (SEE: Half Century) 


3. The Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee case, involving a possible re- 
versal of the court’s decision last year in 
the Harold Christoffel case. In that case, 
the Court threw out Christoffel’s convic- 
tion for contempt of a Congressional 
committee for his denial of communist 
affiliations, on the ground that a commit- 
tee quorum was not present. The new 
case also involves charges of contempt 
before the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. 

Other major cases set for hearing 
involve railway dining car segregation, 
states’ rights in tidelands oil, state labor 
laws, and war criminals’ rights in U.S. 
courts. 


Men of the Half Century 


On Jan. 30, 1882, a son was born to 
James and Sara Delano Roosevelt, blue 
bloods of New York’s patroon-settled 
Dutchess County. 

Seven years later, in the little Aus- 
trian village of Braunau on the Inn, 
obscure, illegitimately-born Alois Hitler 
and his wife Klara also became the 
parents of a son. 

In one of those freakishly striking 


*Photo Credits: Acme, Wide World, Key- 
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parallels which stud history, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt’s and Adolf Hitler’s ca- 
reers moved inexorably forward in the 
ever-changing panorama of events. 

In 1920, Groton- and Harvard-edu- 
cated Roosevelt presented himself to the 
nation’s voters as Vice Presidential can- 


‘didate. In Munich, restive Germans, strug- 


gling to recover from war’s defeat, heard 
the guttural growlings of a neurotic and 
embittered lance corporal agitating for 
a new order of National Socialism. 

In March 1933, Franklin Roosevelt 
by popular election became President of 
the U.S., and Adolf Hitler, by scheming 
and strong-arm force, became dictator of 
Nazi Germany. 

Clash. For five consuming years of 
global war, the two men stood as personi- 
fications of opposing philosophies which 
could not both survive. Within weeks, in 
1945, an exhausted Roosevelt died peace- 
fully at the little White House in Warm 
Springs, Ga., as millions mourned, and 
Hitler’s career of rape and destruction 
ended in a flaming Berlin pyre. 

Also Rans. Last week, by a ma- 
jority of six votes, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
nosed out Adolf Hitler to lead a United 
Press poll of the nation’s editors as the 
man who exerted the greatest influence, 
for good or evil, on the most people dur- 
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Harris & Ewing 
Samuel Gompers. The labor federation 
he founded still thrives under... 


ing the 50 years after 1900. Following, 
in order, were: Thomas A. Edison, in- 
ventor; Winston Churchill, British states- 
man (who also was picked last week by 
Time magazine as its “Man of the Half 
Century”); Henry Ford; Nikolai Lenin, 
patron saint of communism; Orville and 
Wilbur Wright, jointly; Albert Einstein; 
Joseph Stalin; and Louis Pasteur. 


Coal: NLRB’s Headache 


Southern coal producers, tired of 
shadow boxing with John L. Lewis, threw 
off their gloves in disgust and yelled for 
a Government referee—the National La- 
bor Relations Board’s flower-loving, con- 
servative Robert N. Denham. 

Night after night, last week, in his 
Chevy Chase, Md., home, Denham pored 
over the thick (1% inches) stack of op- 
erator complaints. He was keenly aware 
that a decision to go to bat for the South- 
erners (they accused Lewis of Taft-Hart- 
ley law violations) might end coal-wage 
wrangling. But it could also make Lewis 
angry. 

If Denham secured a court injunc- 
tion, it could put Lewis’s 480,000 miners 
back on a full 40-hour week. This would 
write an enforceable finis to the series of 
three-day weeks with which he tried to 
obtain 95¢ daily wage increases and 
boost welfare fund payments from 20¢ 
to 35¢ a ton. The last such slowdown be- 
gan Dec. 5. 

The three-day week, the Southern op- 
erators charged in their complaint, is a 
coercive device to force acceptance of the 
illegal closed shop. They also alleged that 
Lewis had refused to bargain in good 
faith and had interfered with their se- 
lection of bargaining agents. 

“We have reluctantly resorted to 
filing charges ...,” spokesman Joseph E. 
Moody said last week, “after six months 
of vain efforts to induce Mr. Lewis to 
recognize his responsibilities. ... [We] 
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have constantly been met by ruthless 
monopolistic tactics, childish name-call- 
ing and Shakespearean caprice.” 

Unity. Northern and Western opera- 
tors, frequently lukewarm to southern 
proposals, this time joined in the appeal 
to NLRB. Most coalmen believe this is 
the only way to get Taft-Hartley action. 
They think that Harry Truman will never 
take upon himself the onus of initiating 
action under the politically hot law. 

On the other hand, the President 
might actually doubt that the coal emer- 
gency is acute enough to warrant his 
seeking an 80-day, Taft-Hartley injunc- 
tion ordering the miners back to full- 
time work. At last report, the nation had 
enough coal in above-ground stockpiles 
to last about 30 days, less for house- 
holders. 


In Memoriam: More Money 


One hundred years ago this month, 
in a dingy London tenement, Sarah 
Gompers gave birth to a son. She named 
him Samuel. By the time the boy was 14, 
he and his family were living on New 
York’s East Side and he became a cigar 
maker like his father. While working 72 
hours a week for his $13 pay. Samuel 
avidly read Marx and climbed upward in 
cigar-union officialdom. In 1886, he 
founded the American Federation of 
Labor. 

By last week, Gompers’ Federation 
had long since passed the 8 million mark 
in membership. In it were nearly all of 
the nation’s construction workers, most of 
its truck drivers and airline pilots, even 
its tombstone polishers. Somehow, de- 


spite CIO’s membership raids and senes- 
cence at the top (four of seven major 
AFL officials are past 72), the Federation 
was still growing, and fast. 

For the Gompers Centennial, Presi- 
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Denham. For coal operators, he juggles 
a hot potato. (SEE: Headache) 
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.. + William Green. Wage drives mark 
AFL’s 1950 program. (SEE: Money) 


dent William Green, 76, ambitiously 
planned to recruit a million new card- 
holders. He confidently expects this will 
provide the needed strength to defeat in 
1950 the 107 Congressmen who this year 
“opposed the interests of the work- 
Gh... 

Ballast. Also in the works for 1950 
are AFL demands for “substantial” wage 
increases, probably averaging 10¢ an 
hour. “A large increase in workers’ buy- 
ing power will be essential . . . ,” the 
Federation’s Labor’s Monthly Survey an- 
nounced last week, estimating that it will 
take $8 billion more pay-envelope dollars 
to reverse “the prospective downward 
trend in business [which AFL expects 
next summer] and start a rise.” 

The drive has already started. Except 
for AFL’s 740,000 carpenters, who don’t 
start negotiations until spring, and 1.1 
million teamsters, also to be heard from 
later, AFL unions have begun to air their 
demands. Most call for straight cash 
raises since pension planning is difficult 
under AFL’s sprawling, craft-union struc- 
ture. 

In the South, 30,000 cotton and rayon 
mill workers—fresh from 1949 victories 
which secured raises as high as 34¢ per 
hour—plan to seek an average of 5¢ to 
7¢ more. AFL also wants to end North- 
South wage differentials. 

Catch-up. Federation bricklayers, 
who were lucky to clear $4 a day in 
Gompers’s time, now average nearly that 
much an hour and in some cases will seek 
hourly 1950 raises as high as 18¢. “Most- 
ly, we want to write into contracts the 
above-scale wages which many contrac- 
tors are already paying,” says bricklayer 
official John Murphy. 

Many of AFL’s fire fighters, too, will 
pump for 1950 increases. In New York 
City, they want $500 on top of their 
$4,150 annual pay; Chicago and Seattle 
hosemen expect to get $300 raises. 

Oddly enough, the Cigar Makers’ 
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union which nurtured Gompers is among 
the least hopeful of pay-raises for its 
12,000 members. 


Weirder & Weirder 


For seven days, during the first trial 
of former State Department official Alger 
Hiss, a conspicuous, bald-headed man sat 
taking notes on a memo pad he brought 
each morning to the 13th floor New York 
courtreom. Always his eyes seemed to 
follow the prosecution’s star witness—the 
onetime Red spy, Whittaker Chambers. 

Somebody uncovered the note-taker 
as Dr. Carl Binger, a psychiatrist, and 
unearthed the fact that he hoped to testify 
for the defense. 

Judge Samuel Kaufman permitted 
Hiss’s counsel to ask Binger a 45-minute 
hypothetical question, which implied that 
Chambers’ testimony had been colored by 
a psychosis. The jurist never permitted 
Binger to answer. 

Last week, as Hiss’s retrial on two 
counts of espionage-connected perjury 
entered its 25th court day, it appeared 
that Judge Henry W. Goddard might this 
time permit the psychiatrist to take the 
stand. Earlier, Goddard had allowed 
Chambers’ roommate at Williams College 
(1920) to present testimony which led 
clearly to a psychiatric defense. 

Mysterious Ways. The Williams 
man, Karl H. Helfrich, said Chambers 
packed up and left college on the mid- 
night prior to matriculation and later 
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People’s Affairs 
I 


War refugees resettled in the U.S. 
under the Displaced Persons Act, 
first 16 months, by country of 
origin: 


Poland 

Lithuania . 
Germany 
a 

USSR .. 

BOONE oa sie sa es 
Czechoslovakia . 
Hungary ... he ere 
pC | are 
Oe ae 
a) 
Others 

, ae 


. 43,841 
12,910 
12,807 

9,207 
6,268 
4,005 


The Government has taken in this 
year ...........$16,825,985,436 
The Government has spent this 
year wee ee ee -$19,813,157,878 
The Government 


owes .........$256,903,024,124 





sent him a series of letters so strange that 
Helfrich took them to the college presi- 
dent. 

Helfrich revealed that Chambers had 
ducked a class dinner in order to think 
out some problems and “gain some in- 
spiration from the Scriptures.” 
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New Start. A weary world bade 
farewell this week without regret to 
the Frantic Forties, and with tradi- 
tional boisterous revelry, or in quiet 
Watch Night prayer, hopefully wel- 
comed a new year and a new decade. 
Although experts insisted the first 
half of the 20th century still had a 
year to go, many celebrants persisted 
in believing they were bidding wel- 
come, too, to a new half-century. 
Some 750,000 people, symbolizing 
the nationwide carnival spirit, massed 
in Times Square (above) under the 
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watchful eye of more than 1,200 po- 
licemen, to greet the New Year with 
noise and merrymaking. 

Night spots reaped a harvest, in 
spite of early Sunday morning closing 
hour laws, from a 10¢-minimum 57th 
St. New York saloon to Hollywood’s 
Cocoanut Grove, which charged $31.80 
a person, 

And, happily, dire predictions by 
National Safety Council statisticians 
that 330 persons would die in week- 
end traffic tragedies fell far short of 
realization. 


Chambers may have been one of the 
rare Communists who professed religion. 
But it was becoming increasingly appar- 
ent that he was also a very, very strange 
man. No matter how strange a man Hiss’s 
technical witnesses might prove Cham- 
bers to be, one witness still stood against 
the former State Department wonder boy, 
that could defy the best psychiatrist: The 
Hiss typewriter on which the prosecution 
has shown 42 State Department docu- 
ments were copied. 


Tale of Hoffman 


Oscar Hoffman, a mental patient at 
East Louisiana State Hospital in Jackson, 
and his ward psychiatrist, Dr. Edwin C. 
McGowan, member of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, shared a little friendly drink to 
celebrate Christmas. 

At the end of five days and a long 
trail of empty bottles, the two appeared 
at Hotel Dieu, a New Orleans hospital. 
Hoffman told the attendant he was a 
“psychiatrist” and wanted “his patient,” 
McGowan, admitted as an “alcoholic.” 

Hoffman continued the spree alone, 
with the help of $320 of MeGowan’s 
money and $60 he got for McGowan’s 
automobile. After McGowan sobered up 
enough to tell his story and set police on 
Hoffman’s trail, Hoffman walked into 
New Orleans’ De Paul Sanatorium and 
turned himself in. 


Yeager’s Three Machs 


To a rocket-plane designer, perfec- 
tion requires two specifications: an air- 
craft so good it will fly faster than it was 
built to fly—and a pilot nerveless and 
skillful enough to push it beyond its theo- 


* retical limits. 


Such a plane has been flown by such 
a pilot repeatedly since 1947 over Ed- 
wards Air Force base, Muroc Dry Lake, 
Cal. The plane is Bell Aircraft’s tiny X-1, 
whose four-tube rocket unit was the prize 
product of the supersonic speed research 
project. Its pilot was Capt. Charles 
Yeager of Myra, W. Va.—a former com- 
bat pilot who is a standout even among 
test-fliers. 

Mighty Mite. The X-l, which 
weighs a mere 214-tons empty and has a 
wingspan of only 28 feet, was designed 
to do 1700 mph at 60,000 to 80,000 feet. 
In two years of testing, Capt. Yeager has 
been nudging it steadily toward these 
goals. Late in 1947, he broke through the 
speed of sound to push the X-1 up to 964 
mph—faster than man had ever flown— 
at 70,000 feet—three miles higher than 
airplanes had ever flown. 

But these spectacular feats were only 
the X-l’s preparations for the big try. 
That came on an unspecified date last 
year. As usual, the plane, loaded with 
four tons of alcohol and liquid oxygen 
fuel was carried aloft on the underside 
of a B-29. At about 40,000 feet, Yeager 
was lowered into its pressurized cockpit, 
and he and his plane were turned loose. 

For about four minutes, before its 
fuel ran out, the X-1 zoomed and leveled 
to a straight run, somewhere in the 80,000 
foot range. Then it circled back to earth 
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for a dead-stick landing on Muroc Dry 
Lake. 

Unsung Feat. The Air Force kept 
mum about this climatic test—maybe be- 
cause its technicians, dumbfounded by 
the speed readings they got on their 
ground instruments, were double-check- 
ing them. But Capt. Yeager was willing 
to estimate how fast he had gone, to a 
Los Angeles Times reporter last week. 

His breathtaking figure was 3 machs 
—a technical term which translates into 
1,989 mph. This is three times the speed 
of sound, and about twice as fast as a 
man must fly to outstrip the earth’s rota- 
tion and thus finish sooner than he had, 
according to the sun, begun. 

Capt. Yeager warned that his speed 
estimate would have to be officially con- 
firmed. If it turns out wrong by only 100 
mph or so, he will still have pushed the 
X-1 faster than its builders had expected 
it to go when they blueprinted it. 


Old Home Week 


There were more du Ponts than 
usual in Wilmington, Del., on New Year’s 
Day. More than 600 of the clan, in fact, 
including in-laws, gathered in the capital 
city of the du Pont empire, coming from 
all over the U.S. and Europe for an old- 
fashioned family reunion. 

The occasion was a sort of double- 
barrelled celebration—an observance of 
the 150th anniversary of the founding 
of the American branch of the family, 
and a slightly early birthday-party for 
the senior living member, fifth-U.S.-gener- 
ation Pierre S., who will be 80 on Jan. 15. 

Seed. It was on Jan. 1, 1800, that 
Pierre Samuel du Pont de Nemours, 


landed at Newport, R. I., with his family. , 


Two years later, his son, Eleuthére Irénée 
established the little gunpowder factory 
on the banks of the Brandywine river. 
From that humble beginning grew 
the present far-flung du Pont operations, 
embracing 80 plants in 26 states, still 
supervised from Wilmington by Pierre 
and his brothers, Lamont and Irénée. 
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Pathfinder 
McShain. Profits on warehouses make 
cheaper monuments. (SEE: Builder) 


No outsiders were invited to the 
party. Definitely not present, or even 
missed, were antitrust lawyers of the De- 
partment of Justice, now busily trying 
to break up the big empire. 


McShain: Master Builder 


Throughout Washington this week 
building signs were becoming as much of 
an institution as the Washington Monu- 
ment. To find out why, John Gerrity went 
behind the signs and discovered John Mc- 
Shain, the man most responsible. His 
report: 


Ten years ago, in Philadelphia, John 
McShain, an unpretentious man, stopped 
working for a few seconds to wax philo- 
sophical. “Some of the happiest moments 
of my life,” he said, “have been spent 
watching steam shovels.” This week, life 


Acme 


Supersonic X-1. With more fuel, it might have landed yesterday. (SEE: Machs) 





for the diminutive Irish builder must have 
been a sheer joy. Along 320 miles of the 
Atlantic coast line, in Wilmington, Del., 
Philadelphia, Newark, and Richmond, Va., 
McShain’s shovels were happily scarring 
the faces of these major cities—to make 
them more beautiful. And it was in Wash- 
ington that McShain’s shovels were spout- 
ing the most steam. Within an hour’s cab 
ride, covering the White House, the 
National Institutes of Health, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office building and three 
other jobs, a traveler could hear and see 
pile drivers, jackhammers, dump trucks 
and the inevitable white builders’ signs 
—brazenly testifying that “John McShain, 
Inc. Builders” was building. Moreover, 
he was building at a rate few contractors 
in the fastest building nation in the world 
have ever matched. 

The Beginning. McShain, who to- 
day at 51 looks 40, began his march on 
his trade and the nation’s capital in 1921 
shortly after his father, John McShain, 
who was also a builder, died. With $50,- 
000, a grubby, one-desk office over a ga- 
rage at 1610 North St., in Philadelphia, 
and a Model T roadster he started to 
work. Except for rare moments when he 
allows himself the luxury of reminiscing 
and reflection, he hasn’t stopped since. 

Within 10 years McShain had grown 
out of the “repairman” status and had 
begun to bulldoze big operators like 
George A. Fuller, the Turner Construc- 
tion Co. and his Philadelphia friend and 
neighbor, Matthew McCloskey. These, and 
others like them, had made the tough 
construction game one of the most com- 
petitive. New competitor McShain intro- 
duced some new tricks. 

McShain-isms. He became a per- 
fectionist. To one year at Georgetown 
University he added six months of basic 
theory at Drexel Institute of Technology. 
As insurance against the possible failure 
of theory he became a master carpenter. 
For years, until his operations were too 
far-flung to permit it, he personally paid 
his men each week, primarily to hear 
their gripes and to gripe to them. 

By 1929, according to John B. Kelly, 
admittedly the biggest layer of bricks in 
the world, “John McShain had read more 
fine print than any other contractor in the 
business.” Most of the fine print was in 
contracts he missed. He explored, memo- 
rized and expanded every new technique 
the opposition developed. He evolved a 
novel approach to labor problems: “If the 
unions are right, back them to the limit. 
If they chisel, slug them until they whim- 
per.” And McShain made money. 

After weathering the depression—“it 
was touch and go most of the time” —Mc- 
Shain started to roll. By 1934 he had 
cracked the big time to stay. In quick 
succession he was awarded the contracts 
to build the Pentagon ($76 million), the 
U.S. Naval Hospital ($9.7 million), the 
National Airport ($5 million), the new 
State Department ($4.7 million), the Jef- 
ferson Memorial ($2.1 million) ,the Army 
Map Service ($3.7 million) and nearly a 
score of other major jobs. Including 
some $50 million now under construction 
in Washington, McShain is responsible 
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One of six. The General Accounting Office would cost $21 million. (SEE: Builder) 


for probably a half billion dollars worth 
of Government and private office build- 
ings, roads and underpasses in the last 12 
years ... all this on top of construction 
in other cities. 

As the money began to come in, Mc- 
Shain began to expand. A gently vain 
man, he discovered fine clothes and dis- 
covered that he could wear them. Today, 
a pocket edition of Clifton Webb, he 
drapes his 5 ft. 7 in. frame with impecca- 
bly tailored suits, frequently giving in to 
sartorial extravagances like light blue 
flannel jackets over Glen plaid waistcoats 
and trousers. 

His tables at the best hotels and fine 
restaurants grew bigger, but never too 
big to exclude old cronies who dnce 
formed the “Saturday-night-crowd” in the 
Overbrook section of Philadelphia. Mar- 
ried in 1927 to the former Mary Horst- 
mann (they have one daughter, Pauline, 
a nun in the Order of the Holy Child 
Jesus), McShain and his wife found time 
for the opera and dancing they both love. 
He also found time and money to afford 
a few eccentricities. A fortnight ago he 
loaned a business associate $14,000 after 
a seven-second phone call. The same af- 
ternoon he spent six minutes looking for 
a dime he dropped on his office floor. 

No connection. A little glassy-eyed 
from McShain signs this week, Washing- 
ton, whose yardstick for political morality 
bears names like John Maragon, Andrew 
J. May, the Garrsons and J. Parnell 
Thomas, understandably raised a suspi- 
cious query: “What’s McShain’s connec- 
tion?” 

McShain has no connections. Con- 
tradicting reports that he and his firm 
gave $15,000 to the Truman campaign 
fund, McShain replies: 

“T’ve heard stupid tales like that ever 
since I built the cottage and memorial 
library at Hyde Park for the Roosevelts. 

“There are two votes in my house. 
Mine and my wife’s. Where they go is 
our concern, no one else’s. 
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“T have never given a nickel to any 
Republican or Democrat. I don’t expect 
to. 

“As for Senators and Congressmen, 
sure I know a lot of them. You can’t help 
meeting them in my business. But I make 
a point of not knowing them too well. 
They can cost you a lot of money. 

“Certainly, I’ve done a lot of build- 
ing for the Democrats. But they sayed on 
it. And finally, you can put this in your 
book: 

“If anyone asks you, I’m a Republi- 
can. And a Union League Republican, 
at that.” 

No “If’s.” So if Washington per- 
sists in finding the why behind a half bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of Government con- 
tracts it will discover it is ability not 
crony-ism. As his competitor Matt Mc- 
Closkey says, “McShain can figure a job 
tighter than most men alive.” 

McShain’s genius is twofold. Not 
only is he a crack estimator, he is: an 
excellent broker. On a $10 million job, 
McShain’s men may actually do only $1 
million worth of work; the balance goes 
to subcontractors whose business Me- 
Shain knows as well or better than they 
know it themselves. 

Kelly, the bricklayer, insists “I can 
do as good a job as McShain, but when 
he beats you over the head on prices you 
can’t tie him.” Other subcontractors de- 
cry McShain’s closeness, but admit he’s 
fair. And so long as contracts go to the 
lowest bidder “we'll either work for John 
or we won’t work.” 

Another more subtle reason for Mc- 
Shain squeeze-bids which now produce 
just tiny profits is that he isn’t really in- 
terested in making much more money. 
Estimated by friends to be worth about 
$20 million (“I may be broke in six 
months”), he has recently said: “I would 
rather break even on a memorial than 
make a million dollars on a warehouse.” 

It is difficult to determine if McShain 
is completely altruistic in his memorial- 


building. His $4,160,000 White House 
contract won’t bring large profits. But he 
will always be known as the man who re- 
built the Executive Mansion. After the 
Jefferson Memorial was finished McShain 
cleared little more than a nickel. But 
that new nickel had on its back a repro- 
duction of Monticello, the model for the 
monument that John McShain built. 

Tangent. Similarly, he recently 
veered from creative industry to service 
industry, buying the Barclay Hotel in 
Philadelphia, the Claridge Hotel in At- 
lantic City and the Atlantic City Traction 
Co. Blandly, he insists that the purchases 
represented good investments. But the 
real answer lies closer to another Mc- 
Shain comment: 

“It was very nice for me and my wife 
this year. We had 50 guests for the Army- 
Navy football game and it was pleasant 
to have someplace to put them up.” 

It is also pleasant for McShain, a 
devout Roman Catholic (a frequent com- 
municant at Our Lady of Lourdes), to 
help build a monument to his faith at 
Philadelphia’s LaSalle College, his prin- 
cipal philanthropy. (Although one Chris- 
tian Brother mildly suspected that good 
businessman McShain might not be averse 
to a little spiritual insurance.) 

But whatever he does, building, buy- 
ing or endowing, the .ruling passion in 
John McShain’s life is work. After 28 
years of almost incessant labor—“What 
would I do if I stopped?”—he discovered 
a major flaw in himself about two months 
ago 


He suffered a heart attack. And he 
was angry and insulted. John McShain is 
still angry today. He cannot understand 
how his heart would have the colossal 
nerve not to do what he told it to do. 
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Trade-mark. It was becoming the label 
of a growing Capital. (SEE: Builder) 
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Brain Work 


Now there’s an electronic brain 
which can think faster than most tax 
dodgers. 

There’s almost nothing it can’t do, 
say’ Internal Revenue Bureau officials, 
who are trying 15 of the brains this year 
in five cities. 

Given a standard tax return, this 
mysterious black box subtracts exemp- 
tions and deductions, takes what’s left and 
divides it into tax brackets, applies the 
appropriate bracket rate, comes up with 
a tentative tax, reduces it by one of three 
percentages, subtracts taxes already paid 
—and shows how much the taxpayer 
owes. 

All this takes exactly one-seventieth 
of a second. 


Super-botch. The brain has only. 


one major weakness: It can’t correct the 
errors of sleepy clerks who feed it bum 
dope. “Sometimes,” Internal Revenue’s 
Julian K. Williams admitted last week, 
“it becomes confused at an incredibly 
high rate of speed.” 


Nautical Career 


Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
J. Monroe Johnson was up to his colorful 
neck in nickname troubles. 
For years, everyone 


called him 


“Steamboat” Johnson. 

Then, as Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, he drew the enmity of the late 
commentator Boake Carter, who, over a 





International 
Commissioner Johnson. His nickname 
climbed a nautical ladder. (SEE: Career) 
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national hookup, demoted him to “Row- 
boat.” 

Harry Truman, upon becoming Pres- 
ident, rushed to his friend’s rescue. 
“Monroe,” he ruled, “is henceforth to be 
known only as ‘Steamboat.’” Later, in 
the intimate circle of Presidential cronies, 
Truman raised Johnson still another 
notch—to “Battleship.” 

Johnson, proud of his new sobriquet 
but not very successful in making asso- 
ciates use it, asked the President to con- 
firm it with a written “commission.” By 
last week, it had still to arrive, but John- 
son hadn’t given up hope. 

“The President,” he said warmly, “is 
a very human guy.” 


For Morale Purposes 


The General Accounting Office, 
sharp-eyed watcher of how and where 
Government money is spent, last week 
was pondering a problem: 

Do pictures of pin-up girls decorat- 
ing semi-oficial Navy magazines and 
newspapers have “a direct or indirect 
bearing on naval affairs?” 

GAO cautioned Navy that the law 
imposed such a restriction on spending 
appropriated money for service publica- 
tions. 

Most sailors were prepared to argue 
in justification. 


Snack 


After two years of exhaustive re- 
search, a couple of Agriculture Depart- 
ment scientists came up last week with a 
not-too-startling disclosure. 

A cup of black coffee, they reported, 
isn’t an adequate breakfast. 

The ideal breakfast, said Elsa Orent 
Keiles and Lois F. Hallman of the 
Bureau of Home Economics, should in- 
clude citrus fruit or tomato juice; ham 
or bacon and eggs (or some cereal, sup- 
plemented with a full glass of milk); 
toast, butter and preserves; and coffee, 
cream and sugar. 

And, just to be on the safe side, 
manual workers should add a couple of 
pancakes. 


Ching-Size 


Big-framed Cyrus Ching, chief of the 
U.S. Conciliation Service, was _among 
those present at the recent winter dinner 
of Washington’s Gridiron Club. 

He was invited two years ago, but he 
didn’t make it. Mrs. Ching had called 
one of Washington’s rent-a-dress-suit 
houses to reserve a suit for her husband. 

When Ching went by to pick it up, 
he couldn’t get it on. Mrs. Ching had 
warned the clerk her husband was 6 feet, 
5 inches. The clerk thought she said 5 
feet, 6 inches. 


A Man’s Prerogative 
For U.S. Circuit Judge Florence E. 


Allen, the nation’s top woman jurist, the 
reception at Washington’s American Uni- 
versity contrasted sharply with a recep- 


tion 33 years before, in Holgate, Ohio. 

At the American University affair 
were whole batteries of lady lawyers, lady 
officials, lady judges. 

At Holgate, back before women got 
the vote, it had been only young lawyer 
Florence Allen and her friend, Vada G. 
Meekison, campaigning for suffrage from 
a soap box. 

A drunk had spotted their black and 
yellow “Votes for Women” pennant. He 
growled insultingly: “Vo’sh for women, 
wha’sh that mean?” 

Miss Allen tried to explain. But the 
drunk just leered. Finally, the young 
crusader could stand it no longer. “Just 
how,” she asked, “do you think men got 
the right to vote?” 

“By jush’ growin’ up,” the drunk re- 
plied, stretching to his full height, “by 
jush’ growin’ up and bein’ a man!” 


Password 


In a Senate Office Building corridor 
last week, Jack Martin, aide to Ohio’s 
“Mr. Republican,” Sen. Robert A. Taft, 
met Robert W. Minor, aide to Ohio’s Sen. 
John W. Bricker. 

Mindful of Bricker’s recent proposal 
for a new party coalition of Republicans 
and Dixiecrats, Martin grinned and 
greeted his colleague: 

“Hi you-all.” 

“You’re in,” responded Minor. 


A Tasty, Ice-Cold Blue 


Taken literally, new Army uniform 
regulations call for the ground forces to 
shiver through the winter in a striking, 
but clearly inadequate, costume. 

The new order reads: “Effective Jan. 
1, the worsted ‘Eisenhower’ jacket will 
become obsolete. Also the short overcoat 
and green wool trousers. Only the brown 
felt service cap will be worn.” 





Wide World 
Soup-and-fish story. Too much Ching, 
too little suit. (SEE: Ching-Size) 
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The last year of the first half of 
the 20th Century has now begun. One 
year hence a new half-century period 
will have been launched. The half-cen- 
tury soon to expire has outdone all pre- 
vious time in many fields. Americans’ 
opportunities to slip backward are now 
as dramatic as their opportunities to 
move further forward. 

The 19th Century gave time to or- 
ganize and consolidate the Republic, to 


















accumulate some capital in money and 
knowledge, and to gather momentum. 
By 1900, with a free, republican gov- 
ernment as servant and umpire, the 
forces of progress strode forward. At 
last there were both freedom and money 
to join science and invention and work 
with enterprise. Individual effort, in- 
spired by the incentives inherent in a 
truly free society, set out to achieve ‘in- 
dividual security and family well-being; 
and in the process elevated the living 
standards of an entire population. Never 
had so many had so much. 

The 1890's could hardly have im- 
agined the radio. Television would have 
seemed incredible. Only bold dreamers 
would have supposed that 1950 could 
find men flying five miles a minute, 
while pioneers fly faster than sound. 

Farmers who plodded through the 
19th Century behind two-horse plows 
could not have envisioned their 1950 
successors whose labors are performed 
so largely by motors. Nor could they 
have foreseen that nitrogen from the air 
would enrich their fields, that plant 
genetics would improve their crops, or 
that developments in chemurgy would 
provide a $1.25 billion new market for 
their products. 

Shoppers in 1900 found no plastic 
articles, no nylon or other synthetic fab- 
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To Come: More—or Less! 





rics, no packages wrapped in cello- 
phane. No one could telephone to a per- 
son a thousand miles away. Aluminum 
was just being heard from. Magnesium 
and stainless steel were yet unknown. 

Only city streets were paved. The 
automotive industry, soon to produce 
millions of jobs and infinite conven- 
ience, recreation and services to .busi- 
ness, was yet to be created. The fears 
of death and misery that beset victims 


Paths of progress. Atomic research, mechanized farming and mass industrial production symbolize advances since 1900. 


of disease before 1900 have been vastly 
diminished by a half century of medical 
progress. 

Science, financed by increasing 
production, has learned more in these 50 
years about the laws and materials of 
nature than man ever knew before. 
Nearly every new industry and most of 
the real gains of the half-century have 
sprung from new scientific knowledge. 

Unquestionably the highest promise 
for the half-century ahead lies in the 
multiplication of scientists who are peer- 
ing still more deeply into the facts of 
nature. Hardly an industry, in 1900, 
had what could be termed a laboratory. 
Now nearly 2,500 industrial laboratories 
are listed. These are reinforced by gov- 
ernment and universities. 

Thousands upon thousands of sci- 
entific questions remain unanswered 
about the earth, its contents, and the 
laws of nature. As these questions can 
be answered, new industries will arise. 
New jobs will be made. New goods and 
services will raise still higher the living 
standards of people. 

A $2 billion concentration of sci- 
entific effort produced the atomic bomb. 
It showed what an unlimited attack in 
science could accomplish. The vegetable 
kingdom, with some 300,000 species of 
plants still unstudied, invites a com- 


By Wheeler McMillen 


parable effort. An all-out plant research 
program would almost certainly enrich 
man’s food supplies, health, and stores 
of industrial materials. 

Acceleration of scientific and in- 
dustrial progress seems to have been the 
only profit man has gained from two 
wars in these 50 years. With all his in- 
dustrial progress, man seems not yet to 
have learned how to keep the machinery 
of government under control, 
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Abroad, the monarchies that in 
1900 appeared fairly stable gave way to 
mad Wilhelms, Mussolinis and Hitlers. 
And the United States, taking freedom 
for granted, let political leaders reach 
far into the past for ideas that pleased 
ancient masses and wrecked ancient 
empires and republics. 

The topmost political mistake of 
the half-century may have been an in- 
nocent blunder. The adoption of the 
income tax amendment with no limits 
upon the taxing power opened the way 
for Government extravagance, political 
fakery and Washington bureaucracy. 
Carried far enough, the trend can brake 
the unprecedented progress of the five 
decades soon to end and make Amer- 
ica’s 1950 standard of living a phenome- 
non of the past for historians to study. 

Whether the United States in the 
50 years ahead can survive as one small 
island of freedom in a world that has 
fast given way to tyranny presents a 
challenge that only Americans them- 
selves can meet. 

The economic and scientific prom- 
ises are bright. Only the political fu- 
ture can destroy the American dream of 
continued progress. 

The decisions will not wait for 
long. The critical months and years 
are upon us. 
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The World 





India Breaks the Ice 


Nehru recognizes Chinese Commu- 
nists, setting course for Britain 
and leaving U.S. on a limb 


The Communist regime of Mao Tse- 
tung’s China last week won first recogni- 
tion by a major non-Communist power. 
India, largest Asiatic nation in the Com- 
monwealth of Nations, accorded the dig- 
nity of full diplomatic status to the Com. 
munist regime in ancient Peking. 

A spokesman for Pandit Nehru’s 
government said: “Realities cannot be 
ignored.” India, he said, believed Mao’s 
government deserved recognition because 
it controlled most of China, had the sup- 
port of the majority of its people, was 
ready to honor international obligations. 

Stabilization Move. Nehru’s rec- 
ognition of the Peking regime was no sur- 
prise. Negotiations have been under way 
since October. Some observers believe 
that Nehru elected to treat the Commu- 
nists on an equal basis as a means to stop 
dangerous infiltration that could under- 
mine the democracy he seeks to create. 

And so Nehru took the lead from 
sritain and put India on record as the 
pace-setter in shaping policy in Asia. 

Since India has cast the die, Britain 
now has small choice but to follow the 
lead. Other nations of the British family 


are expected to follow suit soon after, , 


if not before, the conference of Common- 
wealth foreign ministers opening Jan. 9 
at Colombo on the island of Ceylon. 
Outside the Commonwealth, Norway and 
Egypt incline to recognition of the Com- 
munists. Burma recognized the Mao gov- 
ernment Dec. 17. 

Off Balance. The sudden turn of 
events puts the U.S. on a delicate spot. 
The State Department’s fluid Far Eastern 
policy is based on the premise that it 
must cooperate with India and the other 
nations of that part of the globe. If it 
fails to recognize the Mao regime, it 
runs the risk not only of discord with 
the non-Communist nations of Asia, but 
also with Britain, its staunchest partner 
in the fight to contain communism. 

But on Capitol Hill and throughout 
this nation there is strong opposition to 
recognizing the Communists. The foes of 
recognition argue that such action would 
seriously damage U.S. prestige around 
the world. They also claim it’s impossible 
to do business with the Communists. 

Those on the other side say that 
since the Nationalists are so thoroughly 
whipped, the U.S. has no other choice but 
to recognize Mao and attempt to turn him 
into a Tito by offering him economic fa- 
vors Russia can’t match. 

Isle of Unease. A sideshow to this 
main event is U.S. policy toward For- 
mosa, where Chiang Kai-shek is making 
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his last stand. Some hold that Chiang 
should be given help to keep the Com- 
munists off that strategic island, 360 
miles from Okinawa. The other side 
argues that it isn’t worth the risk of 
war with Russia. 

President Truman last week called a 
secret meeting of the National Security 
Council. These top military, diplomatic 
and economic experts were said to have 
explored Far Eastern questions. No com- 
muniqué was issued, but the Defense 
Department announced that the land, sea 
and air Chiefs of Staff and their chair- 
man, Gen. Omar N. Bradley, would visit 
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Beaten Nationalists. The question: Are 
they worth more aid? (SEE: India) 


the Far East next month, as earlier they 
had visited Europe and Alaska. In Tokyo 
they will confer with Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, who last week, recognizing the 
mounting threat of communism, told the 
Japanese that they have the “inalienable 
right of self-defense against unprovoked 
attack.” 


Independent Indonesia 


A new nation was born last week as 
the old year died. The United States of 
Indonesia, eighth state to gain indepen- 
dence since World War II,* came into be- 
ing in the marble Hall of Citizens in 
Amsterdam’s Royal Palace, which was 


* The others: The Philippines, Pakistan, 
India, Ceylon, Burma, Israel, Republic of Korea. 


built in the 17th Century soon after the 
Dutch established a foothold in the East 
Indies. (See The World and Us, page 27). 

In a solemn, 32-minute ceremony, 
the Dutch ended 347 years of rule over 
the fabulously rich islands which produce 
40% of the world’s rubber, 91% of its 
quinine, 20% of its tin, and other im- 
portant raw materials. 

At what, in effect, was the deathbed 
of the Dutch empire, young Queen Julia- 
na, whose mother, Wilhelmina, first prom- 
ised independence to the Indies, wore a 
black velvet dress, a plumed hat and a 
necklace of emeralds. She sat in the 
center of a huge oval table, covered with 
red felt. At either side were her ministers 
and representatives of the new republic, 
headed by Dr. Mohammed Hatta, premier 
of the USI. 

Led by the Queen, they signed the 
lengthy documents which transferred sov- 
ereignty to the new republic and estab- 
lished a Dutch-Indonesian union in which 
Holland and the USI are equal partners. 
This, Juliana said, is “one of the most 
deeply moving events of the times. Pierc- 
ing, as it were, to the very roots of our 
existence. . . . No longer do we stand 
partially opposed to one another. We have 
now taken our stations side by side how- 
ever much we may be bruised and torn, 
carrying the scars of rancor and regret.” 

Partners. Then the palace carillon 
bells played, for the first time in Holland, 
the USI anthem, Free Indonesia, and the 
Dutch hymn, Wilhelmus van Nassouwe. 

Halfway around the globe, the USI’s 
76 million people, living on a string of 
islands which stretches the equivalent of 
the distance between Miami and Seattle, 
wildly celebrated their newly-won inde- 
pendence. In Batavia, designated as capi- 
tal of the USI and renamed Jakarta, In- 
donesian for “important city,” the Dutch 
emblem was hauled down from flagstaffs 
in the stifling tropical heat of late after- 
noon and the new red and white flag 
of the USI went up in its place to the 
music of tom-toms and gongs. On Inde- 
pendence Day plus one, the USI’s first 
president, Dr. Sukarno, flew into the capi- 
tal to take up residence in what was once 
the palace of the Dutch Governor-Gen- 
eral. 

Nations outside the Soviet bloc quick- 
ly recognized the new republic. The 
United States named H. Merle Cochran, 
one of its best career diplomats, as am- 
bassador to Jakarta. 

Orientation. Among many new 
tasks confronting this newest of states is 
the handling of foreign affairs. Dr. Mo- 
hammed Rum, Minister of State in the 
Sukarno cabinet, says: “We are heading 
toward some sort of cooperation with 
Australia and India, which have been our 
best foreign friends during the struggle 
against the Dutch. We shall seek strong 
ties with Pakistan and the Philippines, 
too.” 

Indonesians know the dangers of 
communism from bitter experience. In 
1948, Indonesian Communists revolted, 
but Sukarno, then president of the In- 
donesian Republic, squashed them in less 
than three weeks, executed the leaders 
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and interned about 30,000 of the Red 
rank and file. Sukarno released them when 
the Dutch initiated their second “police 
action” a year ago, but now they have 
turned against the Indonesians again. 
However, Rum is confident the new nation 
can handle the Communist problem. Says 
he: “We did it once. We can do it again.” 

Sabotage. The USI’s huge Chinese 
colony may become a threat. Though most 
of these Chinese are businessmen and 
nominally conservative, like most of their 
countrymen living abroad, they are 
susceptible to propaganda from home. 
Now that Mao Tse-tung, the Communist, 
has seized power they could do a lot of 
mischief. 

The Russians and their stooges in 
Indonesia are disappointed over the hap- 
py ending to the Dutch-Indies conflict. 
They had hoped for a continuing struggle 
that, by weakening both Indonesia and 
Holland, would have paved the way for 
another Communist grab at a rich prize. 
Moscow certainly will veto the USI’s ap- 
plication for U.N. membership when it 
comes up. 

Like India’s Nehru, none of the In- 
donesian leaders has come out flatly on 
the side of the Western democracies, but 
they look to the West for guidance. One 
Indonesian economist estimates the USI 
needs “$1 billion in investment capital 
during the next five years.” 

Task Ahead. Indonesia’s economy 
was laid low by four years of guerrilla 
war on top of four years of Japanese oc- 
cupation. Many plantations and factories 
were leveled. Inflation set in. Moreover, 
there are few capable Indonesian techni- 
cians and administrators. The Indonesians 
are willing to hire many Dutch old hands 
but they won’t pay them salaries out of 
line with their own. 

Finally, Indonesia is a region of di- 
versities in race, language and religion. 
To form a cohesive team, the new repub- 
lic must shear away the power of dozens 
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Wide World 


Triangle. Zaki Hashem, the girl he lost, and the King who claimed her. (SEE: Wolf) 


of sultans and teach peasants to read and 
to think for themselves, curb Moslem 
fanatics, return the islands to law and 
order. USI leaders are enthused about 
the prospect of what Rum called “this 
wonderful and exciting process of estab- 
lishing a new nation.” 


Envoy at Work 
Mrs. Eugenie Anderson, first U.S. 


woman ambassador, spent the holidays 
settling down in Copenhagen, Denmark. 
With her family (Johanna, 15; Hans, 11, 
and husband John), she moved into Ryd- 
have, the 40-room ambassador’s resi- 
dence north of Copenhagen. 

One day the former Red Wing, 
Minn., housewife presented her creden- 
tials to King Frederik IX. Later she and 
her husband drove to Royal Amalienborg 
Castle to call on His Majesty and Queen 
Ingrid. 


Wide World 


Mrs. Anderson. A copy of her credentials for the Foreign Minister. (SEE: Envoy) 


Royal Wolf 


King Farouk I of Egypt, grown fat 
from eating too many chocolate drops, 
has been shopping for a new queen since 
he divorced his first wife, Farida, in 1948. 
Beautiful and beloved by Egypt’s 20 mil- 
lions, Farida bore Farouk three daugh- 
ters, but not the son he wanted to suc- 
ceed him on the throne. 

Early in December Farouk found the 
girl he wanted, Narriman Sadek, pretty, 
tiny (5 feet, 1 inch), 16-year-old daugh- 
ter of an Egyptian civil servant. Most 
Egyptian girls would have welcomed the 
chance to become queen and “live hap- 
pily ever after.” Not Narriman. She al- 
ready was in love, betrothed to Zaki 
Hashem, 27, a $5,750-a-year United Na- 
tions economic expert at Lake Success. 
He was home on leave and the wedding 
had been set for Dec. 8. 

Priority. But the king knew what 
he wanted. He ordered the engagement 
broken, reportedly set Feb. 11—his 30th 
birthday—as his and Narriman’s wed- 
ding day. 

Strictest censorship kept the news 
from the outside world until William 
Attwood, foreign correspondent of the 
New York Post, left Cairo and dispatched 
the story from Rome. Attwood’s story, 
which he says “threatens to rock the en- 
tire Moslem world,” went like this: 

Five days before their wedding Nar- 
riman and her fiancé went to a fashion- 
able shop run by Ahmed Magib Pasha, a 
crony of Farouk’s, to pick out a ring. 
Dazzled by Narriman’s beauty, the jew- 
eler told them to come back the next day. 
Meantime, he alerted the fat monarch, 
who hid himself on a balcony where he 
could observe Narriman. Farouk liked 
what he saw. A day later he went to her 
home, told her she was to be his queen. 

Routed Rival. Hashem was forbid- 
den to see the girl and given two weeks 
to leave the country and return to his 
post at Lake Success. Egyptians were 
shocked. Attwood quoted one as saying: 
“The King can get any woman he wants 
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in the country. Why must he pick on a 
sweet young girl about to be married?” 
But apparently Narriman’s father was 
delighted. He was said to have been 
promised the title of Pasha. And mindful 
that Farouk gave his first wife a $500,000 
dowry, he was said to be using parental 
pressure on the unhappy Narriman. 

Apparently on orders from Cairo, 
Egyptian ambassadors abroad angrily de- 
nied the story of Farouk’s romance. 


Bottle Battle 


Coca Cola was introduced in France 
in 1919. At the outset of World War II 
its manufacture was suspended until last 
November, when it was resumed on a 
small scale in Paris. 

French wine interests joined forces 
against Coca Cola, well aware that many 
a French soldier, fighting beside the 
Yanks, had acquired a zest for the pause 
that refreshes. 

The deputies from the vineyard 
country along the Mediterranean in 
southern France introduced a bill to out- 
law Coca Cola. The Communists put a 
similar measure into the hopper. 

Last week the U.S. Ambassador to 
Paris, David K. E. Bruce, got into the 
fight. He pointed out that the U.S. does 
not discriminate against any French 
product sold in this country and said it 
expects the same courtesy from France. 
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Caribbean Squalls 


Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Tru- 
jillo Molina, the onetime farm boy who 
has been dictator of the Dominican Re- 
public for 20 years, has said he is going 
to retire in 1952. But throughout the 
Caribbean, Trujillo has many enemies 
who regard him as a Latin Hitler or 
Stalin. They are unwilling to wait until 
1952 and conspire to oust him by force. 

Trujillo, however, won’t unseat eas- 
ily. He got his start in the constabulary 
set up when the U.S. Marines occupied 
his country, half the size of Kentucky, 
from 1916 to 1924. After the Leather- 
necks went home, Trujillo developed the 
constabulary into a well-equipped army, 
took over as President in 1930. 

He put a greedy hand into every 
business on the island, built up a fortune 
which is stowed away in banks and real 
estate in Puerto Rico and the U.S. 

Men-at-Arms. To guard his annual 
take, said to be upwards of $5 million a 
year, he maintains an adequate army, air 
force and a navy which includes two sur- 
plus British destroyers. In 1947 and again 
last June, the Caribbean Legion, made up 
chiefly of exiles from the dictatorships of 
Trujillo and Nicaragua’s Gen. Anastasio 
Somoza, organized forces in Cuba to in- 
vade the Dominican Republic. Both ex- 
cursions failed. 

Trujillo’s espionage agents reported 
last month another expeditionary force 
was being organized in Cuba. Trujillo 
promptly went before his Congress to ask 
power to declare war on “any country” 
which “knowingly tolerates or protects” 
military forces that are preparing for 
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Wide World 


Rita’s Yasmin makes camera debut. Now there are three. (SEE: Princess) 


an invasion of the Dominican Republic. 

U.S. Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son expressed concern. “This government 
deplores” Trujillo’s action, he said. But 
last week the Generalissimo’s rubber- 
stamp Congress gave him the power he 
had asked. In a speech of thanks, Tru- 
jillo hedged a bit. He said the power 
“never will be used in acts of aggression.” 

Reverberation. If Trujillo’s re- 
quest for the right to wage war was in- 
tended to frighten Cuba, it had an op- 
posite effect. In a speech to his troops, 
Cuba’s President Carlos Prio Socarras 
expressed confidence in “the capacity of 
our military men to assure the defense of 
the national territory.” 





Trujillo. A $5-million-a-year-man gets 
war powers. (SEE: Squalls) 


Premature Princess 


After being rushed at 60-miles-an- 
hour in Prince Aly Khan’s cream-colored 
Cadillac to Switzerland’s Montchoisi 
clinic at Lausanne, America’s “Love 
Goddess,” Rita Hayworth, presented him 
with a 7-month, 544-pound princess while 
the whole world paced the floor. 

The little blue-eyed baby, only 
granddaughter of the wealthy Aga Khan, 
can have a choice of three citizenships, 
British, Iranian or American. She was 
named Yasmin (Persian spelling of jas- 
mine—a flower of southern France used 
in making fine perfumes) and Aly says 


she will be brought up in the Moslem 
faith. 


Smugglers’ Boom 


Sagami Bay south of Yokohama was 
smooth and still one night last week. 
Army transports rode at anchor with 
cabin lights ablaze. Tugs groped through 
the dark. Fishermen in sampans strug- 
gled to haul in heavy-laden nets. Sud- 
denly out of the shadows a patrol boat 
searchlight flashed on, swept the water, 
and focused on a floating bag. 

Shortly officers of the American 
Eighth Army Criminal Investigation De- 
tachment aboard the patrol boat fished 
out the dripping bag. From long experi- 
ence they knew that inside in tin cans or 
wrapped in straw would be smugglers’ 
wares—sugar from Formosa, Korean rub- 
ber products, drugs from Hong Kong, or 
perhaps food or grass medicines. 

Smuggling has become a big business 
in the bays along Japan’s indented coast- 
line. The Japanese Finance Ministry re- 
ports 1,474 smuggling cases from January 
to October 1949, and the arrest of 4,322 
persons. No one will estimate the total 
value of goods smuggled in, but it is be- 
lieved to be a fantastic figure. 

Specialization. Chinese, who have 
access to dollars and are free to travel, 
usually are the ringleaders. Both Koreans 
and Japanese do the work, while a few 
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No lion-lovers. Some Togolanders preferred Teutons to Britons. 


key Japanese usually market the goods. 

The use of rubber bags, dropped off 
freighters to be picked up by sampans, is 
an old trick of Japanese coastal smug- 
glers. But big operators use bolder tac- 
tics. Late in July the S.S. Hung Chang, 
an iron ore vessel owned by the China 
Merchants Steam Navigation Co., un- 
loaded a cargo of ore at Yokohama and 
then put out to sea. A few days later it 
was caught transferring 110 bales of con- 
traband (drugs, English woolens, plastic 
belts and watch bands) to sampans 30 
miles off shore. American officials ar- 
rested 47 Japanese, Chinese and Koreans, 
including seamen, doctors, nurses, fisher- 
men, black market operators. 

Big Business. Ten days later the 
S.S. Hai Lieh, owned by the same Chi- 
nese company, was caught trying to smug- 
gle 360 bales of black market goods into 
Yokohama. 

Six Japanese and eight Chinese ar- 
rested in that haul were on trial before 
an Allied Military Commission at Yoko- 
hama last week. They were charged with 
trying to sneak into Japan drugs and 
plastics worth $1.5 million at black mar- 
ket prices. It was the largest smuggling 
case uncovered since the end of the war. 

One of the prisoners is 50-year-old 
Shigemori Sakata, once an economic 
agent attached to the notorious Kwan- 
tung Army in Manchuria. He was a 
member of the so-called “Big Three of 
Shanghai” who engaged in smuggling 
and served as informers for the Japanese 
Army. 

Another defendant is Taku Mikami, 
who, as a sub-lieutenant in the Japanese 
Navy, led a group of young officers in the 
assassination of Prime Minister Ki Tsuyo- 
shi Inukai in May, 1932. These well- 
heeled operators hired one of Japan’s top 
lawyers. He is Itsuro Hayashi, who de- 
fended Col. Kingoro Hashimoto, former 
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(SEE: Africa) 


member of the Black Dragon Society, in 
the Tojo war crimes trials. 

Profits & Politics. Most active 
smugglers are former Japanese military 
men, ultra-nationalists and members of 
rightist parties who have friends in China. 
They go in for smuggling to seek funds 
to further their political ambitions. 

Lt. Col. Louis Mark, chief of the 
Eighth Army’s Criminal Investigation De- 
tachment, has the job of riding herd on 
the smugglers. A rough and stocky for- 
mer American professional football play- 
er, he gives it the old college try but he 
is well aware that he can’t wipe out smug- 
gling. “As long as smuggling brings in a 
profit,” he says, “it will live, just as it did 
under prohibition in the States.” 


Precious Liability 


The debate about a possible rearm- 
ing of Germany inspired this story in the 
Berlin newspaper Kurier: 

Two young Germans were loafing on 
a street corner, watching a company of 
occupation troops march by in rigid for- 
mation. 

“Pity the poor conqueror,” said one. 
“See what happens when you win a war.” 

“Yes,” sighed the other, “but how 
long do you think we can keep ours lost?” 


Africa Growls 


The midwinter “Harmattan” was 
making life miserable last week in West 
Africa. This sand-laden wind, drifting 
southeast from the Sahara, mists thou- 
sands of square miles of green bush with 
a gritty haze. It sifts into food, dries 
nostrils, irritates eyes and frays nerves. 

The Harmattan was one big reason 
why the British had a restive, truculent 
population to deal with in the Gold Coast, 
its West African cocoa-producing colony. 


But an even bigger reason was the seeth- 
ing Gold Coast movement for independ- 
ence. A squalling press screamed cease- 
lessly for freedom from “imperialism.” 
And among the illiterate masses, where 
the press couldn’t reach, the cry for self- 
government was raised by a short, slight, 
American-educated rabble-rouser, 40- 
year-old Kwame Nkruma. 

Gory. In the neighboring and larger 
British colony of Nigeria, the passion for 
independence had flamed up in colliery 
riots in November that killed 20 natives 
and terrorized whites along the coast. In 
Togoland, across the border, there had 
been no bloodshed, but feeling was bad. 
When a U.N. Trusteeship Commission 
arrived last month, natives held a huge 
rally, told the visitors the British were 
even worse than the Germans had been. 
The British administration in the Gold 
Coast feared that Nkruma’s campaign 
might touch off an uprising in their col- 
ony, that could be more serious than the 
February 1948, riot at Accra which killed 
29 persons. 

The Gold Coast, with an area of 92.- 
000 square miles, is about the size of 
Great Britain. It is a land of lush forest, 
gold, manganese, cocoa,* diamonds and 
malaria. It moved slowly under British 
domination after the first freebooting 
traders landed in 1631. Successively the 
British bought out or simply replaced 
the Dutch, Swedes, Danes and Germans. 
In 18%, Britain proclaimed the Gold 
Coast a Crown Colony and by 1901, after 
bloody wars against tribesmen in the 
north, effectively consolidated control. 

Until 1925, when Africans were given 
representation in the Legislative Council, 
steps toward self-government were halt- 
ing. To speed up their campaign, African 
leaders in 1947 formed the United Gold 
Coast Convention. To head the party. 
which claimed a membership of 50,000, 
they called Nkruma home from his stud- 
ies at the London School of Economics. 

Shady Connections. He didn’t last 
long. After the February 1948 riots, the 
British questioned Nkruma, relieved him 
of a Communist party card, banished 
him from Accra. He came back in June 
1949, to set up a more radical faction, 
the Convention People’s party. Its No. I 
demand: “Self-Government Now.” 

The letters “S.G.” began to appear 
on village walls and were sung out in 
loud, if meaningless, yells by illiterate 
natives in up-country towns. Nkruma 
claims the backing of 90% of the Gold 
Coast’s 4 million, only 15% of whom can 
speak English or something like it. He 
boasts that he has the support of 42 na- 
tive groups ranging from the Trades 
Union Congress to the Tri-city School of 
Dancing. To get action, he threatens boy- 
cotts and general strikes. 

To counteract Nkruma, the British 
set up a native commission to investigate 
the 1948 riots. It urged wide reforms and 
more representation for Africans—but 


*The 1949 crop was estimated at $100, 000, 000, 
but future production is threatened by ‘ ‘swollen 
shoot disease.”” The British are spending £9 mil- 
lion to fight this disease which the West African 
Cacao Institute estimates will kill off the entire 
crop within 12 years unless it is checked. 
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far short of Nkruma’s demand for “S.G. 
Now.” 

Last October, Gov. Sir Charles Noble 
Arden Clarke appointed an African to 
serve as president of the Legislative Coun- 
cil. He is Emmanuel C. Quist, a tower- 
ing 200-pounder of 69, the only African 
to hold such a position of authority from 
Dakar to the Cape. 

Political Pioneer. Gray-haired 
and light-skinned (he has English an- 
cestors), the soft-spoken Quist represents 
conservatives who prefer to move slowly 
toward independence. Son of a mission- 
ary worker, he was educated in the 
Protestant Basel Mission at Akrpong, be- 
came headmaster of the school at 20. He 
also worked in the.~ mission factory, 
earned enough to go to London to study 
law. After he got his degree he came back 
to the Gold Coast, eventually built up a 
lucrative practice as attorney for mining, 
trading and brewing interests. Quist 
shakes a cautioning finger at overanxious 
independence movements. Says he: 

“The radicals are silly boys who 
don’t know what they are doing. You 
must practice and practice things to do 
them well, no matter how able you are. 
We are not ready for self-government 
now and must learn our duties first, per- 
haps during the next two years. A failure 
on our part would be a serious blow to 
African independence movements every- 
where.” 

But Nkruma screams for “positive 
action” early in 1950, possibly this month. 
If Nkruma is looking for trouble he will 
find the British better prepared for it 
than they were in 1948. The Europeans 
have organized a reserve constabulary. 
And untrustworthy police have been re- 
placed by northern tribesmen who tra- 
ditionally like nothing better than carv- 
ing up the Ga people of the coast. 





Pathfinder- Acheson 
Nkruma. His Gold Coast followers shout 
for “S.G. Now.” (SEE: Africa) 
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THE WORLD AND US 


by Felix Morley 





The Sweep Through Asia 


The new Republic of Indonesia 
comes into being as the Communists 
complete the conquest of China. These 
two historic events are intimately con- 
nected. 

To the south and southeast of 
China lies some of the richest territory 
in the entire world. Some of it—Bur- 
ma, Thailand, Malaya and French 
Indo-China—is part of the Asiatic 
mainland. The remainder, comprising 
the East Indies and the Philippines, 
is composed of countless islands, great 
and small. In the Philippine Archi- 
pelago alone there are 462 fair-sized 
islands. As they say out there, some- 
what unmathematically: “One for 
every day in the year.” 
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All of this territory, with the 
single exception of Thailand (Siam) 
was long since appropriated by vari- 
ous European nations — Britain, 
France, Spain, Holland and Portugal. 
The Portuguese possessions were for 
the most part gradually taken over by 
other powers. The United States ac- 
quired the Philippines from Spain half 
a century ago. But Britain, France and 
the Netherlands held what they had 
—until World War II. 

And from the “wealth of the In- 
dies”—the oil and rubber, tin and 
gold and tropical produce of every 
kind—these three European powers 
profitted greatly. Many a Dutch and 
British family of renown, and to a 
lesser extent.the same in France, can 
trace its rise to fortune from exploita- 
tion of these eastern countries. 
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Then came Pearl Harbor. Japa- 
nese troops, capitalizing on colonial 
unrest and hatred of white “imperial- 
ism,” swept like a flame through all 
this territory. American boys forced 
these conquerors back. But we could 





Acme 
Freedom, Indonesia's Premier Hatta hears Queen Juliana proclaim it. 


not, even if we had wanted, have re- 
stored the colonial status quo. 

Our policy, indeed, has been quite 
the opposite. By granting full inde- 
pendence to the Philippines we em- 
phasized our support of the claims of 
all these subject peoples to inde- 
pendence. 

Britain followed suit by giving 
freedom to Burma and more autonomy 
to the Malay states. France has been 
trying to work out a formula for Indo- 
China. Now, after much confusion and 
fighting, the government of Queen Ju- 
liana recognizes.a republic covering 
much of what for 347 years has been 
called the Dutch East Indies. 
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But it is easier to form a repub- 
lic than to keep it going. All of these 
new governments—in the Philippines, 
in Burma and in Indonesia—are faced 
with grave problems; are lacking in 
political experience and economic 
stability. 

In all of them there are well- 
trained Communist emissaries, seeking 
to add this rich territory to the Soviet 
empire. The Communist conquest of 
China increases the Red influence in 
Southeast Asia; makes the establish- 
ment of representative government 
there more difficult. We shall do what 
we can to help these new republics. 
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We shall help the more actively 
because increase of Soviet pressure in 
Southeastern Asia must be anticipated. 
For the wealth of this area, whether 
colonial or independent, is essential 
to the recovery of Britain, of Holland, 
and to a lesser extent of France. 

Years ago Lenin said: “We shall 
conquer Europe by a sweep through 
Asia.” The New Year will probably 
show whether or not that boast was 
vain. 
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Health 


Act of Mercy 


In Hillsboro County, N.H., as he 
started his hospital rounds Dec. 29, Dr. 
Hermann N. Sander, 40, was arrested by 
the sheriff. The charge was first degree 
murder: On Dec. 4, it read, Dr. Sander 
had “willfully and of his malice afore- 
thought” killed a patient, Mrs. Abbie 
Borroto, 59, by injecting air into her 
veins. 

Mrs. Borroto, suffering from can- 
cer, died in the county hospital 10 min- 
utes after the injection; without it she 
might have lived several hours longer. 

Said Dr. Sander: “I did it as an 
act of mercy. There was no malice in my 
heart.” 








Acme 


Dr. Diller. There were foreign bodies 
under her microscope (see below). 


Fungi in Cancer Cells 


Zoologist Irene Corey Diller, 49, of 
Philadelphia’s Institute for Cancer Re- 
search, has achieved remarkable results 
(in the laboratory) in killing some malig- 
nant tumors with spleen extracts and 
bacterial agents. So when she spoke to the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at its annual meeting in 
New York last week, members listened 
with respect—and shortly, with astonish- 
ment. 

Microscopic fungi, Dr. Diller said, 
grew in cancer cells—or at any rate, in 
all the 20 human and more than 100 
mouse cancer cases she and her associates 
have studied in the last 18 months. They 
have used the latest staining techniques 
and high-powered microscopes and feel 
confident that the fungi are not merely 
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air-borne contaminants from the outside. 

No Conclusions. The fungi are of 
a common sort, but are never found, Dr. 
Diller reported, in control (uninfected) 
animals, nor in the tissue of normal 
animals or humans, with one exception: 
They turn up in the breast tissue of a 
mouse strain which almost invariably 
develops breast cancer. 

Dr. Diller was unable to explain the 
fungi, but made it clear that she did not 
claim that they are a cause of cancer. 
That possibility remains to explore, and 
might conceivably lead to a vaccination 
technique. But first, other cancerologists 
must see if they, too, can find the same 
fungi in cancer tissue. 


ACTH Synthesis? 


To most of America’s 7.5 million 
rheumatoid arthritis sufferers, the best 
and worst news of the decade has been 
the discovery that the hormone ACTH 
will give them dramatic relief. The best, 
because formerly little could be done to 
help them; the worst, because ACTH is 
available only in pitifully small quanti- 
ties—scarcely enough for experimental 
use. And chemists have been unanimously 
gloomy about the possibility of synthe- 
sizing it; its molecules are too complex. 

At last week’s AAAS meeting in New 
York, however, a bright new hope was 
raised by a scientist from the University 
of California Medical School. Dr. Laur- 
ence W. Kinsell said he had tested a form 
of ACTH broken down into comparatively 
simple components—called “peptides” — 
first on animals, then on one human pa- 
tient. The results, he reported, were al- 
most as good as those achieved with 
whole ACTH. 

The ACTH peptides Dr. Kinsell used 
were made by a Chinese biochemist then, 
at the university, Dr. Cho-Hao Li, out 
of whole ACTH. But the peptides are 
simple enough so that it is reasonably 
certain they can be manufactured— 
though, Dr. Kinsell warned, “several 
years may elapse before such synthesis 
is accomplished.” 


Flicker Meter 


When a doctor suspects that a pa- 
tient has heart trovble, one of the routine 
examinations he suggests is to check the 
blood vessels in the retina of the eye. 

The doctor’s reason is that of all the 
veins and arteries, these can most readily 
be seen with the proper instruments. 
Some heart conditions cause them to de- 
velop thicker walls, which may contain 
tiny lumps or nodules; or to show signs 
of spasm as a reaction to light. 

Unfortunately, such gross changes 
in the vessels of the retina, like other 
symptoms, too often occur only after high 
blood pressure, hardening of the arteries 
or coronary heart disease is well de- 
veloped. They are useful to confirm a 
diagnosis already suggested by other 
symptoms, but not to give warning of 
trouble before it has fully developed. A 
great lifesaver in the war on heart dis- 
ease, which leads all other diseases as a 
cause of death, would be an instrument 


for detecting its earliest signs in time to 
take effective preventive steps. 

Controlled Light. Last week Dr. 
Andrew Conway Ivy, one of the world’s 
foremost physiologists, and his colleague 
Dr. Louis R. Krasno, of the University 
of Illinois Medical School in Chicago, 
cautiously admitted they may have de- 
veloped such an instrument. They call it 
the “flicker meter” and hope that tests by 
heart specialists will bear out their own 
exciting experience with it. 

The flicker meter is a gadget based 
on the fact that when light—for example, 
from an electric bulb—is switched on and 
off at a certain rate of frequency, it 
strikes the eye as a constant light. The 
rate at which a flickering light is seen 
as constant varies, however, with in- 
dividuals. Drs. Ivy and Krasno took ad- 
vantage of this fact. 

They fixed the “flicker fusion thresh- 
old”—the rate at which flickering light 
merges to the average beholder’s gaze, 
into a steady light—at about 45 per sec- 
ond. The flicker meter itself is a device 
through which the patient watches such 
a light turn on and off at controlled fre- 
quencies. Then they found that nitro- 
glycerin, placed under the tongue in tab- 
let-form, decreased his ability to see 
flickers by dilating the blood vessels, thus 
causing congestion in the eye. 

In Reverse. The tablets, however, 
reversed this effect in 105 out of 107 
heart patients tested by the meter. By 
dilating the overconstricted blood vessels 
in the retinas of their eyes, the chemicals 
actually increased their ability to per- 
ceive flicker. 

Reporting to a joint session of the 
Chicago Society for Internal Medicine 
and the Chicago Heart Association, Dr. 
Ivy told of his experience with a 42-year- 
old patient who had recurrent pains in 
his left chest and arm—symptoms which 
might or might not indicate heart trouble. 

Four dectors told this man that elec- 
trocardiograph and blood-pressure tests 
showed his heart to be sound. When his 
pain persisted, he had further standard 
tests made at the University of Illinois 
hospital, with the same results. Then Dr. 
Ivy gave him the flicker meter test. 

Unheeded Warning. It showed 
spasms in his retinal vessels. He was ad- 
vised to slow down in his work, stop 
smoking and take a medicine to dilate 
his blood-vessels. The patient followed 
‘instructions only for a month; then, after 
getting three more expert opinions that 
he did not have a heart condition, ignored 
them. Another month, and he returned to 
the University hospital—but this time to 
be bedded, with a typical “stroke” caused 
by coronary heart disease. 

Dr. Ivy is not sure that his meter, 
on which he and Dr. Krasno have been 
working since 1939, will often be able to 
anticipate conditions which elude con- 
ventional examinations of the heart. But, 
knowing that countless people might ben- 
efit, he thinks the chances are worth ex- 
ploring. Typically, he said last week that 
he would wait for “thousands of tests” of 
his gadget by heart specialists before 
coming to any conclusions. 


PATHFINDER 


Revolt on Block Island 


Even by New England standards, the 
848 inhabitants of Block Island, a 
7x34 mile dot in the Atlantic off the 
coast of Rhode Island, are a crusty and 
stubborn lot. Last fortnight they proved 
it by an explosive revolt over alleged 
mistreatment of the only year-around 
doctor, an “off-islander” named Lorenzo 
Orlando. 

Block Islanders are not normally 
friendly to “off-islanders.” They con- 
temptuously refused to have any part in 
civilian defense plans during the war, 
and just barely tolerate summer colon- 
ists. But Dr. Orlando is different. 

Late in 1948, the island’s long-time 
local practitioner died .at 80, leaving 
Block Island dependent on emergency 
calls to mainland doctors. Word went out 
that welcome and help awaited any 
medico who was brave enough to face the 
island’s bitter northeasters and modest 
fees. 

Dr. Orlando had never seen the 
island. Of Sicilian parentage, he had been 
brought up in New York, got his medical 
degree at Rome, and served in the Army 
Medical Corps. But he gave up a practice 
in Hackensack, N. J., to accept. Two 
days before Christmas, 1948, an LCT 
ploughed through the cold, choppy At- 
lantic to deliver him, his wife, two 
children and dog to the island. 

Windy Clinic. He got along fine 
with his patients—but he did not care 
much for his “temporary” living quarters, 
a bungalow rented to him at $1,200 a 
year by a mainland doctor who owned 
the island’s meager medical equipment; 
or for his office, with its cracked door and 
plasterboard walls which let the north- 
easters whip through. And he didn’t like 
the fact that $4,000 worth of medical 
equipment and a hospital, both of which 
had been promised, never materialized. 

Many’ Block Islanders sympathized 
with these complaints, and as the months 
passed, the case of Dr. Orlando somehow 
got mixed in with the Island’s unique 
politics. For Block Island, just to em- 
phasize its difference from the mainland, 
also has a political setup of its own. 
Democrats are almost un-heard of on the 
island, but the Republicans do have an 
opposition—the Independent party, made 
up largely of young folks who would like 
to smarten the place up a bit as a sum- 
mer resort. They bulked large in the 
group which went into action last Dec. 3, 
when Dr. Orlando wrote the Town Coun- 
cil an indignant letter of resignation. 

Republican Plot. He liked the is- 
land, the doctor explained, and had hoped 
to settle there permanently.. But with 
living costs higher than on the mainland, 
he couldn’t raise his family on a yearly 
fee-total of $3,500. He couldn’t give good 
medical care with just a stethoscope and 
a thermometer. And one of two commit- 
tees raising funds for a hospital, he 
charged, was “all Republican” and had 
been named by the Town Council just 
“to cut the throat of the first committee,” 
which had raised $5,800. 

Two days after Dr. Orlando’s letter 
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Wide World 


Dr.Orlando& family. Block Island’s Town Council was colder than the weather . . . 


was made public, 200 angry citizens 
marched to the meeting-place of the 
Town Council, and demanded that its 
members appear before them, adding a 
warning that “there are some pretty 
husky fellows around.” The Council capit- 
ulated and meekly went to attend the 
citizens meeting. The following week, Dr. 
Orlando was able to fly to Providence 
and pick up his equipment—an X-ray 
machine, fluoroscope, sterilizer, micro- 
scope and tonsillectomy set—on Dec. 10. 

The Independent party’s revolt might 
have ended right there. But someone cir- 
culated an anonymous letter, attacking 
Dr. Orlando for his “labor-delegate-like 
tone.” And Rhode Island’s attorney-gen- 
eral announced that the Town Council 
had no right to give Dr. Orlando ex- 


es 


young Independents gave him warm support. 


clusive use of the equipment which had 
been bought with community funds. 

Overruled. The Independents an- 
swered these attacks with another meet- 
ing, at which 150 of them voted to give 
Dr. Orlando the equipment anyway. 
Plans to demand that the Town Council 
also supply him with a house or pay his 
rent were sidetracked when the doctor 
announced that he had solved this prob- 
lem himself. He was moving his family 
into a low-rent cottage, and would have - 
a separate, northeaster-proof office. 

And just before Christmas—almost 
exactly a year after he arrived—he an- 
nounced that he would stay on the island 
“no matter what.” He would also, he 
tactfully added, stay out of politics, either 
Republican or Independent. 





Providence 


(SEE: Revolt) 
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NO PUZZLES TO SOLVE!...NO TIE-BREAKER$!. 
THIS NEW CONTEST IS SPONSORED FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE V 


(Please Do Not Confuse With Any Other Fund-Raising Cam 


“Tn dedicating this conte: 
disabled veterand their f 
of those who dieg, the \ 

atitude to them, and i 
n battle, their grvice | 
deserve the best fhat we 


“The entire nation owes an everlasting debt to its fighting men, espe- 
cially to those who came home permanently disabled. We cannot afford 
to stand 7, while government agencies, alone, try to meet this obliga- 
tion. The Veterans of Foreign Wars is doing its utmost to help these 
men, and the widows and orphans of those who gave their lives for us. 
We are sponsoring this fund-raising contest aaa ly for the benefit of 
these men and their dependents, and we urge the American people to tation Service the net p 
give us their support in this worthy cause.” them, and for than alon 


CLYDE A, LEWIS, Commonder-in-Chief, Veterans ot Foreign Wars H, N. HENSLEY, Adjutant General, ¥ s 


FOR FUN AND FORTUNE! 


Play this simple, 
fascinating CONTEST game of 
“FAMOUS AMERICAN PORTRAIT 


Once you have identified the “Famous American” described in thefjingle 
here, then complete the following 2-line jingle, filling in the first two Bpaces 
with the name of the “‘Famous American.” (Use contest entry blank, 












Established 
50 years Ago. 


This great American organization has extended 
a kind, charitable and helping hand to war 
veterans in every State of the Union .. . to 
foreign lands . . . wherever a veteran needs and 
is entitled to benefits from the Government. 


Here are a few of the major prize winners in the first 
V.F.W. Contest:—$55,985.00 in cash and 3 Chevrolet 
Sedans were paid in prizes to the fortunate contestants! 


$20,000.00 Class A Prize Winner, Mr. 
E. R. Musselman, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 
Mr. Musselman wrote, “Please accept 
my heartfelt thanks for the $20, 000.00 
check I received in the morning’s mail. 
One who enters such a contest knows 
his contribution will go to aid veterans 
who sacrificed so much so that our 
nation might remain free.” 

$10,000.00 Class B, and $5,000.00 Jack Pot Winner, 
Joel Schecter, Brooklyn 19, N. Y. Mr. Schecter wrote, 
“I have just received the wonderful news of my good 
fortune with the two checks for $15,000.00 . . . your 
























WHICH 
FAMOUS 
AMERICAN 
AM 1? 


















ne ee was this 
(Name of “Famous American’’) (Fill in 3 words or less) 








As statesman and scholar | won fame, 


organization will always find a warm spot in my ‘heart P 5 
for it .. .” MR. SCHECTER ALSO WAS AWARDED A Lightning helped make famous my name, (Write a line, the last word of which rhymes with the completed first line. 
BRAND NEW CHEVROLET FOR PROMPTNESS. My signature on our Declaration— 


Helped free our land and form our nation. HERE ARE HELPFUL HINTS for writing your own 2-line jingle: 


John Doe was this man of state, OR John Doe was this great man's 
wrote, “I heartily endorse your very fine efforts to His place is eternal with our nation's great Who lives forever in our 
add coven © to the Rehabilitation Service activities 


ee eee ee eee S YOU, TOO, CAN WIN BIG MONEY AND AN AUTOMOBILE IN A HU 


pleasure = a able to contribute in my small way 


$2,500.00 Class C Me Winner, Mrs. Florence M. 
Cunningham, New Y City. Mrs. Cunningham 


to such a worthy cause.’ A PATRIOTIC CONTEST FOR PATRIOTIC CITIZENS 

$500.00 Cless C Second Prize Winner, Donald Bruce It’s hard to believe, but it’s absolutely true! You can win What are your most cherished hopes? A new 
qennsen, Goampaton, 8. Mr. Jonnccn wrote, “The as much as $38,500.00 and a brand new, latest model ... Would you like to pay off the mortgage on tl 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U.S. is an organiza- 3 - : > cle 4 x 

tion which has not forgotten those members of our Chevrolet 4-door sedan (or its equivalent in cash). Who you now live in? ... Provide for the education of y@u 
armed forces who, as a result of the wars, are unable is the ‘Famous American” described above? children? .. . Travel? . ., Have more life insurance 

to resume a normal life. . . . It is difficult to express Just imagine what entering this contest can mean to —— o ‘of your family? . .- New furniture for yq@u 
the thrill and gratitude which my wife, my son and you! You can win one or several of the hundreds of prizes ome? ... The latest home appliances for comfortapd 


I felt when we received your letter.” 
MR. JOHNSON ALSO WAS AWARDED A BRAND NEW 
CHEVROLET SEDAN FOR PROMPTNESS. 


being offered in this sensational contest, sponsored in be- _ convenience? ... Practically anything and ef 
half of a charitable cause close to the hearts of every that makes life enjoyable? ...ALL OF THIS IS PO 
American citizen. IF YOU ENTER THIS CONTEST. DO IT NOW! 











© 1950 VFW of USA, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY ... OFFICIAL CONTEST RULES 


1. $62,500 in cash, and a brand new, incash or in kind in any previous contest spon- _ 6, All entries become the property of the regardless of the amow 
CHEVROLET 4-DOOR SEDAN ‘ot its equiva- sored by any organization or firm is also ex- VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED be placed in the cla 
lent in CASH, at winner’s option) will be cluded. Sworn statements that this rule has States and will not be returned, nor at any covered by the contrib 
paid to the prize-winning contestants in been observed will be required before any time will any jingle submitted by any con- 

this Contest. Cash prizes will be distributed contestant is adjudged a winner. All entries testant be announced, quoted or published 11. VETERANS oF F 





































as follows: must bear a permanent home address in the either before or after the close of this contest UNITED States, their adi 
continental United States or, forthe members by the VFW. their judging company wis 
100 Class A cash prizes totaling of the Armed Forces an official A.P.O. num- i F ble for lost or delayed 
$31,875.00 ber or Fleet Post Office number. 7. All entries will be acknowledged and clerical or mechanical em ry 
receipted for the amount of the contribution. testant, by the act of — in tl 
100 Class B cash izes totalin 3. Each contestant can send in as many 5 agrees to be bound by 
$15,970.00 - ” entries as he or she desires. However, each _ 8+ Soon He wd — as 1950, ae 7 tions, and, in any event, by the ¢ 
entry must be accompanied by a contribution 500.00. - d a ve on cra yom | win, the VETERANS OF ro War 
100 aos & cash prizes totaling © 5 SPecified in the Contest Entry Blank. ners, will be sent to all contestants, and with Unirep States and/orits) 
7 5 4. Entries will be judged on accuracy in it, instructions for entering the Consolation 12. Entries may be submitted 
nd 27 Cash Pri 1 identifying the “Famous American” in the Contest, totaling $10,000.00 in additional Contest Entry Blank, of Oa plai 
_— zes totaling $10,000.00 contest, and on the originality and appro- sh prizes. paper, with cont me an 
in a special Consolation Contest. priateness of the required 2-line jingle about P F printed clearly. 
the “Wasnens hanesieen.” _ 9. All entries will be judged by the expert 
2. This contest is open to any resident of “ judges of The Reuben H. Donnelley Corpora- 


the continental United States except national 58. Any contestant who accepts help of any + sony apr gy He wed a — 


officers of VETERANS OF ForEIGN Wars or kind in writing the jingle or jingles from . . . F PF 
employees of the NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF =a (same family or household excepted) the ~ 5 of VIEW, Se Gon quanted tee this Blank: ore e 
VFW, or its advertising agency or its contest be disqualified. Sworn statements that _— are 
judging company, or members of their fami- this rule has been observed will be required 10..All cash, money orders or checks sub- Official 
lies. Anyone who has won $1,000.00 or more before any contestant is adjudged a winner. mitted will be considered as contributions, 
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Ni ANNIVERSARY APPRECIATION” 


-ERS$!... DUPLICATE PRIZES IN EVENT OF TIES! 
E VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS REHABILITATION SERVICE 


F l 


signs For Any Other Veterans Organization.) 


CONTEST 


HEVROLET 
SEDAN 


AS AN EXTRA PRIZE 


lis contest, and its proceeds, to the welfare of our 
q their families, and to the widows and orphans 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars is voicing its 
and its deep appr preciation of what they did. 
prvice knew no bounds. Now, in peace, they 
hat we can offer. Through the VF W Rehabili- 
net proceeds from this contest will be for 


% 


a ing always in mind its primary objective of ‘honor- 

dead > helping the living,’ the Veterans of 
For oreign Wars brings this contest to the American people 
as a means of raising funds for the VF W Rehabilitation 
Service that will be used exclusively in the work of car- 
ing for our disabled comrades and their loved ones, and 
for the widows and orphans of those who gave their 


FOR PROMPTNESS! 
SEE CONTEST ENT! ANK) 


Your Contribution will Help 
Support the REHABILITATION SERVICE 


alone.” 


s of Foreign Wars 


ase 


OU CAN ENTER FOR ANY ONE, TWO OR THREE CLASSES 
OF PRIZES, AND ENTER AS MANY TIMES AS YOU WANd, 
All money to pay all prizes in this contest has been deposited in the First National Bank, Kansas City, Missouri. 


CLASS A (100 prizes) 
Ist PRIZE. . . $20,000.00 


i: Sth PRIZE . 
#: 6th PRIZE 
7th PRIZE . . 
Sth PRIZE . . 
Oh PRIZE . . 
10th PRIZE . . 
90 PRIZES Each 


—and $10,000.00 EXTRA IN CONSOLATION CASH PRIZES! 


All those entering this contest, will be given an opportunity to enter a Consolation Contest 
paying an additional $10, 000.00 in cash prizes. The Consolation Contest is similar in nature 
and jingle to this primary contest. You will be entitled to enter the Consolation Contest, without 
a donation, which will make you eligible for prizes totaling $1,500.00. If you make a donation 
of $2.00, in the Consolation Contest, you will be eligible for prizes totaling $2,500.00. If you 
make a donation of $5.00, in that Contest, you will be eligible for prizes totaling $6,000.00. 


aeeccesconcencescccss 


aBd the entry will 
won completely 


m WARS or THE 
ing agency and 
t be responsi- 
mMBnications or for 
and each con- 
in the entries, 
es and instruc- 
the decision of 
Wars OF THE 


lon the Official 
in piece of 
and address 


p---------------------------------------- 


ES AND CONTEST ENTRY BLANK! "*""° 


lives in the cause of freedom.” 


R. B, HANDY, JR., Quartermaster General, Veteran of Foreign Wars 


(SEE OFFICIAL CONTEST RULES BELOW) 
CLASS B (100 Prizes) 


Ist PRIZE . - $10,000.00 
2nd PRIZE 1,500.00 
3rd PRIZE 1,000.00 
4th PRIZE 500.00 
5th PRIZE 250.00 
6th PRIZE 175.00 
7th PRIZE 100.00 
Sth PRIZE 80.00 
th PRIZE 65.00 
10th PRIZE . 50.00 
90 PRIZES Each 25.00 

$15,970.00 


«4 3,000.00 
‘e 2,000.00 
° % 1,000.00 
500.00 
350.00 
200.00 
150.00 
100.00 
75.00 
50.00 
$31,875.00 


2nd PRIZe 
3rd PRIZE 
4th PRIZE 
5th PRIZE 
6th PRIZE 
7th PRIZE 
Sth PRIZE 
th PRIZE 
10th PRIZE 


Here’s my entry in your “Famous American” Contest: 


was this 





(Name of “ 





Famous American”) (Fill in 3 words or less) 





(Write a last line, the last word of which rhymes with the completed first line) 


With this entry, I enclose my contribution to your organization for the 
benefit of the VF W Rehabilitation Fund as checked: (PLEASE CHECK 
CAREFULLY.) 
( ) } ENCLOSE $2 for consideration in Crass C Prizes, first prize 
of which is $2,500.00. 
) | ENCLOSE $5 for consideration in Crass B Prizes, first prize of 
which is $10,000.00 
) | ENCLOSE eden for consideration in Ciass A Prizes, first prize of 
which is $20,000 
) | ENCLOSE $7 a consideration in CLasses B & C Prizes, first 
prizes of which total $12,500.00. 
) § ENCLOSE $12 for consideration in Ciasses A & C Prizes, first 
prizes of which total $22,500.00. 
) | ENCLOSE $15 for ig in Crasses A & B Prizes, first 
prizes of which total $30,000 
) | ENCLOSE $17 for a en in Crasses A, B, & C Prizes, 
first prizes of which total $32,500.00. 


CLASS C (100 Prizes) 
Ist PRIZE. . . $ 2,500.00 


90 PRIZES Each 


coesestrrrrsssssssrsrsrssssssssseseeees eos? 


SSS e eee en sen ens cesses nesesenscessesssessesesessesesesssesasassssnssessessesssecesessesseses| SS ee esescenscecccessesscens: eeenaseesecsncasesasscs eet 
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of the VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS. 
Under the direction of the VETERANS OF 
FoREIGN Wars NATIONAL REHABILITATION 
Service, hundreds of thousands of claims of 
wounded, disabled and distressed veterans are 
handled annually. 

VFW REBABILITATION SERVICE is staffed with 
medical, legal and claims experts who provide, 
free of charge, such technical advice and as- 
sistance as veterans and their families may 
require concerning disability pensions and 
compensations, hospitalization, burial allow- 
ances, government insurance, educational and 
vocational training and employment assist- 
ance. Such claims are prosecuted by the VF W 
before the Veterans Administration wiTHOUT 
COST TO THE INDIVIDUAL VETERAN, to secure 
for him or his family such benefits FROM THE 
a to which he is entitled under 
t w. 


THIS WORK DESERVES YOUR HELP! 
We sincerely hope that the net results of this 
contest will provide the additional funds 
needed to carry on this great REHABILITATION 
SERVICE WORK on a larger scale than ever 
before. In that spirit of service to the unfor- 
tunate, you are asked to ENTER THIS CONTEST! 
Tue National Headquarters of VETERANS OF 
FoREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Kansas City 2, Mo., will be pleased to send 
information ing the extent of its RE- 
HABILITATION SERVICE to anyone on request, 


WILMOUL ODE 


THIS IS YOUR 


ENTRY BLANK 
PLEASE USE IT 


NOW! 


Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States 
"Famous American” Portrait Contest 
Box 5037, Dept. B-2, Chicago 77, Illinois 


You are to acknowledge my entry and send me an official receipt of m my 
contribution. I have read the terms of the contest and agree to abi 
by them and the judges’ decisions. 


$4,655.00 


ration 





NAME (Your Signature) 


NAME (Print Plainly) 





ADDRESS (Print Plainly) 





CITY (Include Zone No.) (Print Plainly) 

STATE (Print Plainly) 
IMPORTANT! If at all possible, contestant is urged to send contributions 
by CHECK or MONEY ORDER, MADE PAYABLE TO VF W “FAMOUS AMER- 
ICAN” PORTRAIT CONTEST. IF YOU SEND CASH, WRAP IT INSIDE 
YOUR ENTRY BLANK, 


@ ALL entries must be postmarked before MIDNIGHT, SATURDAY, APRIL 1, 
1950. (Entries and contributions received ofter April 15, 1950 will be returned 


before MIDNIGHT, SATURDAY, JANUARY 28, 1950, and 
received not later than February 6, 1950, will be ivdged for the PROMPTNESS 
PRIZE of a brand new, 4-Door Chevrolet Sedan Lae Se ageetee: S Sa ae 
winner's option), IN ADDITION TO THE CASH PRI 
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Saucers Grounded 


The famous flying saucers of 1947-49 
were finally stacked-up and put on the 
shelf last fortnight, in the back pantry 
with reports of invasions from Mars and 
the lost continent of Atlantis. 

The Air Force, whose “Project Sau- 
cer” had been set up a year ago at Wright 
Field in Dayton, Ohio, to sift 375 reports 
about mysterious disk-shaped aircraft, 
washed its hands of the whole business 
by ending the project. All the reports, 
they decided, had spilled out of the same 
kettle of misinterpretation, hysteria, hoax. 


Einstein’s New Equations 


Ever since Albert Einstein came to 
the United States and settled into his 
quiet routine in a dingy, two-story frame 
house in Princeton, N.J., there have been 
reports that his great days as a thinker 
were behind him. Now 70, he seemed to 
be turning away from his former total 
absorption in mathematical physics, to 
work for causes like Zionism and world 
government. 

But the idea that Einstein was burned 
out as a fundamental thinker has been 
far from the minds of his younger col- 
leagues at the Institute for Advanced 
Study in recent months, during which the 
ailing old man in fits of enthusiasm has 
been chalking his latest formulae on the 
Institute’s blackboards, and rattling out 
explanations in English and German. 

The Missing Chapter. The prob- 
lems on which he has been working were 
recently typed out in a ‘20-page manu- 
script, mostly mathematical equations. 
Last week mimeographed copies were 
displayed at the annual conference of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in New York, along with 
the statement that Einstein regards the 
work as “his greatest achievement.” It 
will be published next spring as an ap- 
pendix to the third edition of his book 
The Meaning of Relativity by the Prince- 
ton University Press. 


Whether the paper, entitled General- 
ized Theory of Relativity, really repre- 
sents his greatest achievement, even top- 
flight scientists could not yet say. But it 
was reasonably clear where it was ex- 
pected to fit in that abstract model of the 
universe which modern physics, with Ein- 
stein as its chief figure, has been sketch- 
ing. 

One Law, One Fact. Behind every 
major new development in science which 
is not mere gadgetry lies the belief that, 
as more facts are studied, wider and 
simpler generalizations can be made from 
them. Ideally, at the theoretical end of 
the actually endless road of science, there 
should be one universal generalization, 
one law of nature in terms of which all 
phenomena could be explained. 

Einstein’s latest work, like his earli- 
est, is an attempt to justify this faith by 
advancing his own specialty, theoretical 
physics, to a point where the largest 
possible number of phenomena can be 
reduced to the smallest possible number 
of basic laws, preferably one. 

Einstein took his first major step in 
this direction in 1905, when he intro- 
duced his theory of relativity in its sim- 
plest form. His point of departure was 
the fact that measurements of length and 
of time by inches, miles, minutes, years 
and so on do not give accurate results 
throughout the universe. Einstein showed 
why: In the vast distances and masses of 
interstellar space, measurements are af- 
fected appreciably by the relative motion 
of the object measured and the person 
measuring. 

X=The A Bomb. From this con- 
cept emerged the even more revolutionary 
one that matter is energy “arrested” in 
time and space, while energy is matter 
“flowing” through time and space. In 
other words, mass-energy is, like time- 
space, one thing under two forms. From 
this notion emerged in 1945 the atomic 
bomb—a device by which man converts 
mass into energy, using the equations 
that Einstein set up. 

As familiar as time and space, or 
mass and energy—and just as clearly dif- 
ferent things—are gravitation and iner- 
tia. In 1916 Einstein, expanding his work 
into the “general theory of relativity,” 
showed that these, too, are identical. 

Particles & Waves. But he had not 
accounted for the universal and protean 


The heart of the generalized theory of gravitation is 


tration. 
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The equations have the mathematical properties which seem to be 


required in order to describe the known effects, but they must 


gsairist observed physical facts before thei 


can be absolutely established, 
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Key equations. Will it take another 20 years to test them? (SEE: Einstein’s) 
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Relativity’s father. A new brain-child 
in his old age. (SEE: Einstein’s) 


form of energy called electro-magnetism, 
which displays itself variously as light, 
electricity and magnetism, and in such 
phenomena as radio and television waves. 
Nor had he related electro-magnetism to 
gravitation. Nor had he accounted for the 
contradictory notion—one he particularly 
disliked—embodied in the “quantum” 
theory. According to this theory of atomic 
structure, electro-magnetism in atoms 
manifests itself sometimes as waves—that 
is, as energy; and sometimes as particles 
—that is, as matter. 

For three decades, Einstein’s think- 
ing has been an attempt to explain and 
reconcile all these phenomena, and by so 
doing complete his “Unified Field The- 
ory’ —a series of concepts in which every 
field of force, like gravitation and elec- 
tricity, would be unified with every other, 
and explain equally well the basic physi- 
cal processes of stars and atoms. His 
tool for doing so has still been the con- 
cept of relativity, and his latest attempt 
is presumably his final one. 

How to Test It? It was not until 
1919 that the speculations Einstein pub- 
lished in 1905 were verified experimen- 
tally. A British expedition, photograph- 
ing an eclipse of the sun in Brazil, 
showed that light passing near it was 
bent by the attraction of the sun’s gravi- 
tational field, as it must be according to 
the theory of relativity. 

When his latest calculations will be 
experimentally controlled, Einstein’s lat- 
est paper did not say; in fact, he could 
not think of a way in which anyone might 
go about the job. Some reporters asked 
for a comment on this problem last fort- 
night. From his sickbed—he has not 
been convalescing well from a recent op- 
eration—he sent back a message which 
was cryptic but in view of his age and 
health, robustly optimistic: 

“Come back and see me in 20 years!” 
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The Way We're Going 


“What must America do to raise its 
living standard?” M. K. Wisehart, Path- 
finder’s business editor, asked the presi- 
dent of Brookings Institution. Here is 
Harold G. Moulton’s answer: 


In the United States, dynamic possi- 
bilities for industrial growth, prosperity 
and universal enjoyment of all the good 
things of life, seem almost unlimited— 
as far as our resources are concerned. 

Studies recently completed by Harold 
G. Moulton, 66-year-old president of 
Brookings Institution, leave no doubt 
about this. 

Moulton thinks that by 2050 A.D., 
the United States will be able to support 
a population of 300 million people. Fur- 
thermore, through advances in science 
and technology, even this huge number 
will enjoy living conditions eight times 
higher than most Americans have today. 

And, in the light of our resources, 
for the decades just ahead our growth 
possibilities are proportionately bright. 
During the next 10 to 30 years, we could 
increase the quantity and quality of 
goods and services for everybody even 
more rapidly than we did in the past 
three decades. 

This means we can all have better 
homes, clothes and furniture, more work- 
saving devices and finer kitchen equip- 
ment—more playtime, hobbies, travel and 
plenty of chicken in, every pot. Any 
family that wants two cars probably can 
have them in due course. 

This may sound like Huey Long’s 
every body-can-be-rich-if-he’ll-only - follow- 
me proposition. But actually the speaker 
is a hard-headed, close-figuring student 
who can afford to fix his eyes on the sky 
—-since his feet are planted firmly on the 
ground. 

Moulton commented this week, just 
before taking a train from Washington, 
D.C., for Chicago, where he would ad- 
dress the Union League Club: “Yes, we 
have the physical resources, the science, 
the managerial talent to achieve these 
things.” , 

Somewhat quizzically, he continued: 
“But will we do it?” His own answer: “It 
depends on whether we adopt the right 
kind of economic and government policies 
from now on.” 

Diagram of Progress. In an inside 
pocket Moulton had his speech typed on 
a bunch of little 3x6-inch sheets—a dy- 
namic industrial and economic program 
for the American people. “I don’t want 
to stuff my program down anybody’s 
throat,” he remarked. “I should, however, 
like to focus the attention of the Amer- 
ican people upon the policies that must 
be followed if we are to realize our great 
possibilities, and on the dangers that 
must be avoided.” 
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Probably Moulton is better equipped 
for this job than any other U.S. citizen. 
A former economics professor at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, he has headed the 
Brookings Institution since its establish- 
ment more than 26 years ago. 

Recently he published an extraordi- 
nary book, Controlling Factors in Eco- 
nomic Development (Brookings Institu- 
tion, $4.), the result of studies by himself 
and the distinguished Brookings staff dur- 
ing the past several decades. In it, he 
outlined in detail the great growth possi- 
bilities of the nation. It contains what has 
been described as the most far-sighted 
look yet taken at the U.S. economy. 

As Moulton sees it, certain require- 
ments must be met if the American 
people are to avoid industrial stagnation 
and enjoy more and more of the material 
blessings and spiritual privileges that go 
with freedom and an expanding economy. 
They will need to adopt a broad-gauge 
national economic and governmental pro- 
gram—one that fosters the spirit of free 
enterprise, preserves financial stability 
and promotes cooperation among the 
various groups comprising the body pol- 
itic. Such a program will differ in many 
ways from the policies now being pur- 
sued. Moulton’s suggestions fall into three 
classes. He believes industry should: 

1. Strive continually to increase out- 
put, step up its rate of mechanization, 
scrap old plants and build new ones 
equipped with better machines. 

2. Drive harder and continuously 
for internal management economies. 

3. Continue policies that will in- 
crease the buying power of the masses. 
The best means of accomplishing this is 
to lower prices. It gives a direct stimulus 
to demand for products made in factories 
where efficiency has been increased, and 
it promotes more employment. 

And labor should: 

1. Turn in a good performance; 
abandon loafing, feather-bedding and 
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Harold G. Moulton. When he fights he fights hard, but only for enlightenment. 


make-work procedures cutting down pro- 
duction; and cooperate with management 
in expanding output. 

2. Keep its demands for more wages 
and other benefits in step with the rate 
of increased production. 

And Government should: 

1. Achieve and preserve fiscal sta- 
bility—without which business confidence 
will be progressively undermined. This 
requires the abandonment or curtailment 
of Government services which cannot now 
be afforded; and the elimination of waste 
and inefficiency in administration. 

2. Modify the tax system so as to 
preserve incentives to business enterprise. 

3. Prevent business practices that 
are monopolistic, but refrain from en- 
croaching on other managerial decisions. 

4. Encourage small business, but 
abandon the conception that big corpora- 
tions must be broken up regardless of 
whether or not they are monopolistic. 
Monopoly we do not want but big busi- 
ness we must have. Only big business can 
afford the costly machines, techniques, 
and research necessary for industrial de- 
velopment for the nation’s future growth. 

5. Continue policies designed to 
check the waste of natural resources. 

Iffy. But, as Moulton sees it the 
future. is clouded with “If’s”—so many 
and so substantial that he has grave 
doubts whether our great possibilities for 
economic progress will be realized. Many 
policies now being pursued by Govern- 
ment are quite the opposite of those re- 
quired. 

Although we are in a period of great 
prosperity, the Government will this year 
have a deficit of from $5 to $7 billion, 
and the prospect is still worse for the 
year following. At the same time, how- 
ever, the Administration is pressing for a 
greatly expanded old-age and social se- 
curity program, as well as a compulsory 
health program. 

Everybody can agree that security 
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against disability and old age is desir- 
able, that good health is a good thing, 
that we cannot well have too much edu- 
cation, etc. This question remains, how- 
ever: How much of these good things 
can we afford at this time? 

He foresees that the Administration’s 
program for old-age benefits, increased 
employment compensation and compul- 
sory health insurance, together with vet- 
eran’s benefits, will cost by 1960 between 
$22 billion and $36 billion a year, from 
$30 to $50 billion by 1980. “And this 
program,” he says, “is being pressed 
without our knowing whether, in the fu- 
ture, the nation will be able to carry the 
load.” 

The Administration also continues, 
Moulton points out, to invade the field 
of private enterprise, sometimes directly 
and at other times through making loans 
to companies which cannot stand on their 
own feet or procure the funds from pri- 
vate sources. 

Super-Plan. A still greater threat 
is found in the provisions of the Spence 
bill, introduced in Congress at the last 
session with the full backing of the Ad- 
ministration. Under the title “Economic 
Stability Act of 1949,” this bill embodies 
a far-reaching program for Government 
control over the American economy. It 
goes far beyond the scope of British 
socialism; it embodies rather the Rus- 
sian conception of a master plan under 
which the Government would determine 
what is required for the people’s welfare 
and what should be produced. 

The purpose of the bill is stated 
as being: (1) to encourage maximum 
production and supply; (2) to improve 
the distribution of essential materials and 
facilities; (3) to discourage and prevent 
price movements which inflict serious 
hardships or impede economic stability. 
But actually, Moulton explains, the bill: 

e @ Gives the President alone the 
right to decide when the powers granted 
in the bill shall be put into effect. 

@ @ Makes him responsible for pro- 
claiming such rules as he may deem nec- 
essary to make his powers effective. 


e © Empowers him to inspect books, 
records, premises, or property of any 
person and to make such investigations 
as he may consider necessary for carry- 
ing out the powers given him under the 
act. If incorporated under the law, these 
provisions would give him a power of 
seizure and search such as only dictators 
have possessed. 

Whip Hand. When the President 
decides that additional production of any 
commodity or additional production capac- 
ity is necessary to achieve “the quantity 
goals” established, he may make loans to 
private industry, or to state or local gov- 
ernments for the expansion of capacity 


‘production. Moreover, the President may 


have the Federal Government directly 
undertake the construction of new plant 
facilities. Government loans could be 
made at low rates of interest, and the 
President would have the right, in case 
difficulties were encountered by the bor- 
rower, to forgive the interest, in whole 
or in part. 

These are only a few of the provi- 
sions of a bill which would in fact per- 
mit the President to be the Supreme 
Planner of the nation’s economy. In 
brief, he would have the power to: 

—FEstablish a national production 
budget which industry must meet in ac- 
cordance with Government plans and 
penalties. 

—Decide how much coal, lumber, 
steel, etc. should be produced. 

—Purchase at home or abroad such 
materials as he considered necessary. 

—Make loans to industries, states, 
and cities. 

—Construct new plants, factories, 
and mines and contract with private 
business to operate them or create Gov- 
ernment-owned corporations to do it. 

—Regulate imports and exports. 

—Regulate prices of commodities. 

Summing up, Moulton concluded: 
“This bill strikes at the vitals of our 
free enterprise system. If it should be- 
come law the essential incentives to pri- 
vate industry would be destroyed. Public 
enterprise would gradually take over in 
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ever-widening areas. That in the end 
would mean economic stagnation. It 
would launch the nation on the road to 
a completely regimented economy.” 


Before 2000 A.D. 


Even the great technical progress 
made in the half century now running 
out, Westinghouse Electric Corp. en- 
gineers promised last week, is merely the 
beginning. In mind for the next 50 years 
are possibilities like these: 

Phosphor paint and wallpaper to 
“store” sunlight during the day and re- 
emit it at night; telephonic television, 
giving face-to-face contact between busi- 
nessmen even over long distance; wear- 
proof electric motors, of almost endless 
working life, for home and industrial use; 
universal automatic indoor climate con- 
trol; giant turbines for generating elec- 
tricity using steam under such high pres- 
sures it will be as dense as water, pro- 
ducing double the power of today’s 
machines. 


Land Cruiser 


Two years ago Wallace Boren, a 
seagoing newspaper man, was searching 
for a vehicle that would make long- 
distance hunting trips as convenient as 
life aboard his cruiser. It wasn’t to be 
had in the form he visualized it—every- 
thing on one chassis. So he equipped a 
baker’s-type panel truck and shoved off 
from New York for British Columbia. 

The trip was so comfortable he 
passed his idea on to a manufacturer. 
Today, Boyerstown Auto Body Works, 
Inc., Boyerstown, Pa., offers salesmen, 
hunters, ranchers, professional guides 
and sightseers a three-room rolling apart- 
ment on a Ford-3 chassis. The price is 
$3,500 to $5,000 depending on interior 
fittings. 

Inside it is six feet high, six feet 
wide and 15 feet long, with 48-inch 
lounge seats, dropleaf table, galley stove, 
refrigerator, chemical toilet, 14-gallon 
water tank, sleeping space for four, 





Rollaway apartment. What might have been a baker’s wagon makes a nice three-room apartment with trimmings. (SEE: Land) 
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drawers and closets, canvas boat, fishing 
tackle and handy attachment for a heated 
outdoor shower. 


Boom in Stocks? 


The economic forecasters last week 
were happily continuing stout-hearted 
predictions for 1950. They made pleasant 
reading, in contrast with the pessimism 
that prevailed at this time a year ago. 

Experience seems to show that after 
a violent inflation such as took place from 
1940 to 1948 a painful depression and 
heavy losses are inevitable. But the 1949 
downturn, though sharp for a few months 
(due to cuts in business buying for in- 
ventory), rebounded with strength. 

Reasons why the much-feared down- 
ward spiral failed to develop were many: 

e e Cautious business policies dur- 
ing the boom put a brake on speculative 
borrowing and inventories. 

@ @e Commerce, banks and consum- 
ers held a strongly “cash” position. 

e@ @ The buyers’ market returned in- 
dustry by industry, not all at once. 

e @ Business and its customers were 
able to continue buying due to a variety 
of factors such as Government spending, 
foreign aid, price supports, unemploy- 
ment compensation and savings. 

For investors in common stock the 
forecasters last week predicted their first 
real participation in the postwar boom. 
From 1946 to 1949 stocks had followed 
discouraging sidewise and downward 
trends partly due to high taxes and partly 
to the need of corporations to reinvest 
earnings in expansion. This kept divi- 
dends so low investors decided stocks 
were not a good risk. But now the out- 
look was better. 

Experts’ Expert. Pierre A. DuVal, 
41, president of DuVal’s Consensus, Inc., 
is one who believes he knows why the 
stock market is going up. One of his re- 
cent reports on current market trends 
represented an analysis of recommenda- 
tions by 40 well-known advisory services 
and began with this paragraph: 

“According to the consensus of all 
the leading advisory experts, the men 
who devote their lives to the study of the 
market and know it best: 74% are bullish 
for the long term and say hold your 
stocks. Thirteen percent are neutral but 
advise a 50% invested position in ‘blue 
chips.’ Thirteen percent are bearish and 
advise selling now and holding the cash.” 

DuVal finds that when a substantial 
majority of the experts have been in 
agreement on stock market trends their 
predictions have turned out right 85 times 
out of 100 during the past 15 years. 

Last week, he found a big majority 
of the “experts” agreed on these things 
for 1950: it will see the biggest bull mar- 
ket since 1929, surpassing the bull mar- 
kets of 1936 and 1946. The Dow-Jones 
industrial average will probably go over 
225 and may even hit 300. 

But, he cautioned, by mid-January 
the market may sustain a little jolt, caus- 
ing prices to ease somewhat because 
many investors who bought stocks last 
July would be taking long-term profits 
after the required lapse of six months. 
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Benson Ford. With foremen he dis- 
cusses the score. (SEE: Mercurial Ford) 


DuVal’s final and most important 
prediction was this: Though Johnnie Q. 
Public has not yet come into the market, 
he most certainly will. Here’s why: 

In 1946, the Dow-Jones industrial 
average passed 212, almost hit 213. 
Hence, when the same average again 
stands at or a little above 213 at the close 
of a market day it will be front-page 
news. DuVal predicts this development 
during 1950—perhaps before Feb. 1. 
And when it does Johnnie Q. will come 
in, giving the market another upsurge. 
Then the wise ones will sell out and 
prices will sluff off. 


Hot Lunch Box 


Now truck drivers and traveling 
salesmen can be sure of getting a hot 
lunch along the route—cheap. In fact, 
they can pack it before they leave home 
in an Electro Lunch carrier. This self- 
heated lunch box, complete with thermo- 
static controls, works on an auto’s 6 or 
12 volts d.c., or on 110 volts a.c. Manu- 
factured in Algonac, Mich., and to be 
marketed everywhere, it retails at $9.95. 


Mercurial Ford 


The old idea that a foreman should 
be merely a hard-driving, two-fisted sec- 
ond lieutenant is out, so far as the Ford 
Motor Co. is concerned. 

Before the new idea was broached 18 
months ago, a Ford foreman did not have 
the responsibility or the authority to 
run his department nor did he participate 
in management planning. In fact he did 
not have an office or any facilities which 
Ford management today thinks a super- 
visor should have. 

Ford Motor Co. now sees that its 
foremen know today’s score and ultimate 
goals. They have their own offices, spe- 
cial lunch rooms, distinctive shop coats, 
separate parking areas and many other 
necessities needed to perform a good 
management job. Top officials discuss 


their thinking and over-all policies with 
plant managers, including foremen, who 
are asked to inform their subordinates. 

In mid-January Benson Ford, one of 
president Henry Ford II’s two younger 
brothers, will hold a closed meeting with 
all foremen and supervisors of the Lin- 
coln-Mercury assembly plant at Metu- 
chen, N. J. His talk will point up how 
drastically new Ford management ideas 
differ from the old. Last week he gave a 
few hints about what goes on in such 
closed sessions with plant managers. 

“All supervisors, foremen included, 
are invited,” he said. “I’m trying to im- 
press on them the importance of keeping 
the quality of our work up and plant 
costs down. .. . We want them to know 
as much as possible about what’s ahead. 
. . . It sometimes shocks the foremen 
when I tell them we are now getting our 
1951 and 1952 cars ready, and have plans 
under way for the 1953 models.” 

Factory-Trained. Capt. Benson 
Ford (USAF, 1946) had begun in grand- 
father Henry I’s business by working 
summers in the River Rouge plant. Rest- 
lessly energetic, he left Princeton, with- 
out graduating, to labor as a grease 
monkey in the dynamometer division. In 
February 1948, brother Henry II made 
him a vice-president of the Ford Motor 
Co. and general manager of the Lincoln- 
Mercury division. 

At 30, Benson has a quick, rather 
difident smile and an easy, unassertive 
way of putting over his ideas. 

His management meetings with the 
four Lincoln-Mercury assembly plants 
(one in St. Louis recently, another in Los 
Angeles next month) are part of Ford 
Motor Co.’s plan to develop a supervisory 
force that really feels itself to be part of 
the Ford operation. 

For Mercury, Benson Ford’s produc- 
tion goal is “increased penetration” in 
its price class, and eventual leadership. 
Relatively new (introduced in 1938), 
Mercury had 318 dealers in 1946. Today 
it has more than 1,400. And more Mer- 
curys were registered during the first 10 
months of 1949 than in any previous full 
year. Upwards of 19,000 were sold in 
October, one of the best months in the 
car’s history, which brought its share of 
industry-wide sales up to more than 4%. 

Sleek. Benson Ford says workman- 
ship and styling explain why buyers like 
the 1950 Mercury (list price—from 
$1,845 for six-passenger coupe to $2,545 
for station wagon). Its 110 h.p. engine 
has added performance, economy and 
quietness. Among dozens of design im- 
provements is the placing of all dials— 
speedometer, gauges, clock and radio— 
behind a single clear plexi-glass panel 
running the length of the control section, 
with easy-to-read lettering and the speed- 
ometer directly in front of the driver. 

The biggest change, for both Mer- 
cury and Ford, is expected to be ready 
some time this year. An automatic gear- 
shift (torque converter with air-cooled, 
three-speed planetary gear box), it will 
be optional on both cars. 

As for the Lincoln (list price—from 
$2,350 for the coupe to $3,700 for the 
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Lincoln Cosmopolitan convertible), Ben- 
son Ford thinks it has reached a tem- 
porary peak with about 900 dealers. 

The Continental, which was in the 
$5,000 price class, has not been made for 
two years. “Many people,” said Ford, 
“seem to miss it. Though they may never 
hope to own one, they are writing in to 
ask when we'll be making it again. They 
seem to be design-conscious and would 
like to see it on the road.” 

Ford replies: A new Continental is 
on the drawing boards. 


Trippe’s Trip 

The Pan American Constellation 
droned through the black African night. 
In a rear seat sat a man in an expensively 
tailored gray business suit, engrossed in 
architects’ drawings and accountants’ cal- 
culations. Next to him, in the window 
seat, his wife slept soundly. 

An overly attentive stewardess hov- 
ered near, once approached and asked if 
he cared for a pillow. He smiled and 
nodded a “no-thank-you.” Pan American 
Airways president Juan Terry Trippe 
didn’t care to sleep. His airline was about 
to open the door of once-dark Africa to 
the great American torfrist. 

Just a few years hence, any U.S. 
wage earner with a two-week vacation 
coming up may not even bat an eye when 
his wife suggests adding Africa to the list 
of recreation-spots under family consid- 
eration, if Trippe has his way. Africa 
offers the vacationer everything in the 
resort line, both summer and winter. And 
Trippe thinks globe-trotting should be 
open to the millions. 

Under serious discussion now is a 
PAA-connected hotel chain covering the 
distance from Dakar on the West African 
bulge to the Cape and up the east coast 
to Durban, largest city of South Africa’s 
Natal Province. In Africa, where hotel 
accommodations now correspond to way 
stations on a pony express run (but at 
Waldorf Astoria prices), the plan will be 
a great boom to tourism—and to PAA, 
whose two flights a week are now limited 
mostly to businessmen and DDT pioneers. 

The ambitious hotel chain would be- 
gin with five hotels, the smallest a 55- 
room guest. house at Roberts Field, Li- 
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Fleet-footed Mercury. Restyled, it is quieter, more economical. (SEE: Mercurial) 


beria; the largest, a 200-room structure 
in Dakar. The plan also calls for others 
at Leopoldville in the Belgian Congo and 
at Cape Town, Johannesburg and Durban 
in South Africa. From these places the 
tourist can strike out for vacation spots 
offering anything from sandy beaches 
and big-game hunting to mountain climb- 
ing. 

Wasted Continent. The need for 
good hotel facilities at a fair price is 
pressing. In Dakar, for example, 13 ho- 
tels, ranging from three rooms to 30, and 
all but three in the walk-up class, dig 
from the traveler’s wallet as much as $8 
and $9 a day. PAA’s hotels, Trippe says, 
will be free to transient passengers, no 
more than $4.50 for sight-seers and vaca- 
tioners who want to stop over. If the 200- 
room building goes up in Dakar as 
planned, it will be the largest in North 
and West Africa, rivaled only by the 
Hotel de Paris now under construction in 
Casablanca. 

The whole scheme is patterned after 
PAA’s “South American Way,” a net- 
work of main lines, feeders, tourist ho- 
tels and recreation facilities dotting most 
of Central and South America from San 
Juan, P.R., to Montevideo, Uruguay. 
Trippe promoted it last spring. When 
complete, the $80 million chain will boast 
11 tourist hotels, most of them still under 
construction. They are being financed by 
local capital but PAA’s subsidiary, Inter- 
continental Hotels Corp., will run them. 
For the African venture, Trippe says PAA 
will foot about 25% of the bill, with [IHC 
again handling operation. 

Private Statesman. To 49-year-old 
Trippe, a Magellan of the modern world, 
branching out to conquer new tourist 
playgrounds is not only a source of profit 
for PAA; it has also a practical patriotic 
aspect: It’s the best way to spread U.S. 
dollars overseas so the world can pay for 
U.S. goods. 

In 1948 American tourists spent 
$756 million abroad. This year, some 
$800 million has been spent. Trippe says 
if such spending can be increased it 
would take much of the cost of ECA off 
the taxpayer’s back. By 1952, Trippe 
predicts that the foreign tourist bill for 
itchy-footed Americans will hit close to 
the $2 billion mark, “a sizable portion of 





that now doled out in Marshall Plan aid.” 

Trippe’s aim is to get average-income 
families flying to Africa soon, possibly by 
next year. He envisions the auto worker 
from Detroit and his family craning to 
look from the window down on towns like 
Diouloulou or Moyamba, as they do now 
to glimpse the slag heaps over Pittsburgh 
or Lake Michigan north of Chicago. He 
sees Midwestern businessmen on safaris 
and schoolmarms in Osa Johnson togs on 
jungle sight-seeing tours. 

Trail-Breaking. But before that is 
possible, Trippe has some big kinks to 
iron out. Back in New York last week he 
started to unsnarl his project, which is 
still in the negotiation stage with local 
African governments on every subject 
from sharing building costs, for which 
the governments are being asked to allo- 
cate ECA funds, to reduction of stiff 
tariff barriers, which now add up to 9¢ a 
mile to passenger fares on the New York 
to Johannesburg run. 

Such obstacles don’t faze Trippe. He 
is an able diplomat in his own right. In 
the 22 years he has headed PAA, he has 
kept on the good side of 73 nations. 

By getting African countries to lower 
or abolish tariffs, Trippe could cut his 
fares considerably. They are too steep 
today for average vacationers. (Round 
trip: $1,350 or $1,183.40 in the off sea- 
son.) Cutting fares also depends on 
whether CAB will permit a flat tourist 
rate. If it does, PAA estimates a round 
trip fare will cost between $750 and $800. 

To Trippe, nothing ever is entirely 
out of the question, especially not in his 
African plan. James M. Landis, former 
CAB chairman, once said, “Juan Trippe 
is thinking about the next decade. . . . If 
anybody ever flies to the moon, the very 
next day Trippe will ask CAB to author- 
ize regular service.” 

To Trippe himself, his airline’s job 
is not to get the biggest share of the 
business, but to hustle for new business 
anywhere. And in Africa, that’s just 


what he’s after. 





Juan Trippe. His mind’s eye sees $800 
African holidays. (SEE: Trip) 
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The New ¢M4eel-Drve Willys Station Wagon 
Takes You Through When No Other Car Can! 


Don’t put up with the inconvenience and danger 
of being isolated by deep mud, heavy snow or 
ice-glazed roads. Get the car that gets you 
through when nothing else can—the new 
4-Wheel-Drive Willys Station Wagon. 

When you shift into 4-wheel drive, the front 
wheels pull through snow and mud instead of 
pushing against it. You get all-wheel-drive 
traction that takes you up slippery grades you’d 
never make in an ordinary car. All-wheel drive 
cuts down tendency to skid, makes driving safer. 
This car is built on a special sturdy frame for 
operating over the most rugged, difficult terrain. 





Willys Station Wagons are also made with 2-wheel drive, 
choice of 4 or 6 cylinders, overdrive at no extra cost. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO 1, OHIO * MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 


JANUARY 11, 1950 


On top of its unmatched performance in 
snow and mud, the Willys Station Wagon is a 
car you'll drive with pleasure the year ’round. 
It rides six adults in roomy comfort and handles 
easily in 2 or 4-wheel drive. Rear seats are 
quickly removable to provide 98 cubic feet of 
space for hauling. 

If you live where roads are often blocked or 
have duties that must not be delayed, the 
4-Wheel-Drive Willys Station Wagon is your 
one best assurance of always getting through. 
Let your Willys-Overland dealer demonstrate 
this remarkable new model for you now. 


4-WHEEL-DRIVE 


WILLYS 


Station Wagon Gey 





ears ONE 
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PRESIDENT GEORGE W. MASON of Nash-Kelvinator Corp. is making an impressive 
innovation in automotive salesmanship by giving the people a chance to 
vote on whether or not they want a small car for $1,000 or less. 


MASON SHOWED THE NXI (the Nash-Xperimental-International), a handmade proto- 
type, to the press and public on Jan. 4 and 6 in New York and Washing- 
ton. Now the first batch of more than 500,000 questionnaires is going 
out to car owners. 


IF NXI GOES INTO MASS PRODUCTION it will cost about $950 with an 18-h.p. for- 
eign-make engine capable of 45-50 miles to the gallon, and not more 
than $1,000 for a 36-h.p. engine capable of 35-40- miles to the gallon. 


of 1950 lightweight cars in a new price class by spring. These will 
be full-size, weigh less than 2,500 pounds, seat five, and have a 
front-end suspension different from any now in use in the U.S. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK of Minneapolis is furnishing how-to-do-it blueprints to 
banks that want to follow its example in holding "finance forums" to 
help women solve their financial problems. 


THE NEW INTEREST BANKERS are taking in women has been aroused in part by sig-— 
nificant surveys. One showed that 31 large U.S. manufacturing com- 
panies have 1,343,087 women stockholders—-114,524 more than men; and 
another disclosed that 66 large banks have about the same ownership 
ratio. 


VICE PRESIDENT JOHN G. BRENNAN of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. says A&P 
has won the first round in its attempt to prevent a new interpretation 
of the anti-trust laws. The new pattern, he says, would attack any 
business that buys and sells cheaply, sells aggressively and grows big 
doing it. 

BRENNAN'S BELIEF in his company's first-round victory is based on a recent poll 
which showed that 78% of the people know about the A&P case and 22 to 
l are against breaking up the company. 


THE BIG MEAT PACKERS used to get 15% of their revenues from by-products such as 
hide, hair, blood and bones. But these profits have been cut by new 
competition——plastics substituting for wiener skins, synthetic rubber 
for shoe leather, and synthetic detergents for soaps made of tallow. 


TO MEET THIS PROBLEM packers are spending $8 million to $10 million a year for 
laboratory research, about six times what they spent pre-war. They 
hope to develop new plastics out of hair, horns and bone; bacon that 
will not turn rancid at room temperature; better gelatin for ice 
cream; and new uses for wool grease. 


met, we must mechanize much more rapidly, says vice president Harold 
Von Thaden of Hewitt-Robins, Inc., a leader in the conveying industry. 


carry people and baggage from train platform to station, public con- 
veyors to move goods to and from terminals and stores, and moving 
sidewalks to help relieve city traffic congestion. 
RS ~ in 1950 will not be labor but Federal policies such as "controls," 
"lack of incentives due to taxes" and "Truman's wild-cat ideas." 
MOST EXPERTS FEEL SAFE, however, in predicting a fine showing for business in 
the first six months of 1950. 





housing, home furnishings, textiles, clothing and food. Demand for 
producers' plant and equipment and for consumers' hard goods will 
ease. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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you cant STOP the snow... 


But there are some things you can do to protect yourself against it. As a matter 
of course, a man puts up some snow fence and lays in a good fuel supply when 
it’s needed as insurance against a heavy winter. 


It is just as much a matter of course that a man should safeguard himself and 
his family through adequate life insurance protection. 


You can't regulate your life span any more than you can stop the snow, 
but you car make sure that your family is economically protected in case of 
your sudden death. And you can make sure that you have a comfortable income 
as you grow older. 


Life insurance and life annuities protect you and your family, and they do so at 
a cost that practically everyone can easily afford. 


For protection’s sake, check your insurance program with your Equitable 
representative. 





THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS |. PARKINSON + PRESIDENT 
393 SEVENTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
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Budget Dishwasher 


An electric, white enamel dishwasher 
that costs $89.95—a third of the average 
price of other electric dishwashers—is 
the newest product of the Cory Corp. 
There are no extra installation charges 
involved, either. The compact, cubical 
machine, weighing only 25 pounds, op- 
erates on the drainboard of any ordinary 
sink and stores away after use. It holds a 
full four-person service and racks are 
designed so that all surfaces of dishes 
are completely exposed and each piece of 
silverware hangs individually. 

Once the machine is filled with hot 
water and soap, the washing is done in 
five minutes. Then the soapy water is 
drained, clean water added and rinsing 
and drying are completed automatically. 


Beauty and the Bugs 


Ellen Hill is both beautiful and pho- 
togenic and could make a very nice liv- 
ing as a model. That’s what a group of 
photographers, shooting pictures at Gulf 
Oil Corp.’s research laboratories at Har- 
marville, Pa., told her last week. But 
Ellen replied that she’d rather raise flies. 
Every year she raises more than a million 
of them—plus thousands of roaches, 
moths and bedbugs. 

She has had ample time to decide 
that she likes her somewhat unusual job 
as technician in Gulf’s entomology labora- 
tory. She came to it six years ago from 
the company’s chemistry laboratory. Her 
only training had been high school 
courses in chemistry and a defense train- 
ing course in fundamental engineering, 
but male researchers were hard to get 
during the war. Now she and a man 
technician raise all the insects used to 
test out the power of the company’s house- 
hold insecticides. She also helps perform 
the tests. 

In the air-conditioned breeding room, 
with its shelves of glass jars and fly 
cages, are five strains of houseflies. Four 
are special, insecticide-resistant types. 
But the fifth and most numerous kind is 
the normal pest the average housewife 
has to deal with. 

Feeding the Family. Ellen pre- 
sides over her charges from egg to adult- 
hood. Into each jar she seeds 2,000 eggs 
in a mixture of bran, alfalfa meal, brew- 
er’s grains, malt, yeast and water. This, 
she says, is a well-rounded diet for the 
growing maggots that hatch out in 12 
to 18 hours. She watches as they are 
transformed into pupae on the fifth or 
sixth day after seeding. On the seventh 
day she takes the pupae out, weighs them 
into groups of about 600 and puts them 
in the cages. When they emerge as adult 
flies, on the ninth and tenth days, she 
begins feeding them daily a mixture of 
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skimmed milk and water served 
saucer on a moist cotton pad. 

For tests she has to be certain she 
has approximately equal numbers of 
males and females, since the female is 
harder to knock out. She waits until 14 
days after seeding before she turns them 
loose in the aerosol test chamber. This 
is a room about 12 by 12 by 7 feet, with 
replaceable paper wall, ceiling and floor 
coverings. Ellen discharges a calculated 
amount of mist from an aerosol bomb 
and then watches the demise of her 
charges through a plate glass window. 

Line Up the Dead. This is where 
she begins to do some elaborate count- 
ing. She estimates the number of para- 
lyzed flies on the floor 5 and 10 minutes 
after the discharge. After 15 minutes she 
collects the victims with a vacuum 
“picker-upper” and puts them in an ob- 
servation cage for 24 hours. At the end 
of that time she counts those which have 
died. Using a mechanical counter, she 
can count 4,000 flies in 45 minutes. Those 
which were merely stunned are killed in a 
hot oven and also counted. 

In the meantime she has killed with 
a swatter and counted all the flies that 
weren't paralyzed by the aerosol. A few 
she catches alive for observation. 

Roach-Proof. This is just one of 
the many tests that aid laboratory scien- 
tists in working out insecticide formulae. 
Ellen also tests hand sprays, and works 
with a device called the race track—a 
steel hoop with its sidewalls greased to 
keep roaches from climbing out. She 
feeds roaches on dog biscuit and water. 

She has big cultures of clothes moths 
and black carpet beetles, and small ones 
of bedbugs. Diet for bedbugs is difficult, 
Ellen says, because they can—and do— 
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Click-click. Ellen Hill counts flies—88 a 
minute. (SEE: Beauty and the. Bugs) 


go without food for days. They’re housed 
in gauze-covered glass dishes, each with 
a moat around it to prevent escape. 
Once a week a rabbit is placed in a box 
with his ears protruding so that the bed- 
bug dish can be turned top down over 
them. The bugs stick their beaks through 
the gauze and get a meal. The rabbit 
doesn’t seem to mind. 

Not surprisingly, Ellen isn’t senti- 
mental about any of her pets. After exe- 
cuting them by the thousands she spends 
her leisure hours taking long walks 
around her home in nearby Verona. She 
also likes dancing. She admits, however, 
that her work doesn’t make good date or 
table talk. 


They Say... 


Mrs. A. moved with her husband, a 
retired businessman, to a quiet residen- 
tial section. The neighbor women soon 
noticed her taking morning walks. They, 
with their hair up in curlers and dressed 
in whatever they reached for first, were 
busy getting their husbands off on com- 
muter trains. But she, Mrs. A., walked 
around in bedroom slippers and a night- 
gown topped by a long mink coat. 

By behaving this way, Mrs. A. was 
playing with dynamite. She was running 
headlong into one of the strongest and, 
to many people, one of the most painful 
social forces in any community: gossip. 
What happened to her and others like her 
has been analyzed by Julian A. Joffe, 
New York industrial engineer, in an ar- 
ticle in the current issue of Technology 
Review, alumni publication of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

Emotional. “Gossip,” he explains, 
“is expressed intolerance for the noncon- 
formist. It connotes a degree of personal 
insecurity on the part of the conformist 
who betrays his fears for his own position 
and for that of the group of which he is 
a member.” 

The greater the insecurity of the 
tongue-waggers, the more virulent their 
antagonism and the firmer the solidarity 
of their group (community, church, club, 
etc.), the greater will be the gossip, ac- 
cording to Joffe. The gossip machine 
falters, however, unless all three of these 
factors are present. They were, most 
definitely, in Mrs. A.’s case: 

1. Mrs. A. flaunted custom, made 
the women realize how unattractive they 
looked and provoked their insecurity. 

2. Great antagonism developed to- 
ward Mrs. A., who had no desire to hurt 
a soul. 

3. The neighborhood 
knit. 

Result: Within 10 days word reached 
Mrs. A. She reformed and now, says 
Joffe, all “the neighborhood mistresses 
continue to look like anemic scrubwomen 
as they still deposit their lords at the 
railroad station.” 

Failure. Another example is that 
of Mr. and Mrs. C. They moved with 
their children to a new town. But they 
refused invitations to join any of the 
church organizations. So the community 
issued an ultimatum: Join or your chil- 
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U.S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and ome coneues 
Look, two hands. A woman in a handi- 
coat has two free hands. (SEE: Handbag) 


dren won’t have playmates. The C.’s still 
didn’t join. Their children found doors 
slammed in their faces, were ostracized 
in the streets. Then Mr. C. built a play- 
ground in his backyard and all the kids 
in the neighborhood came to play—par- 
ental gossip to the contrary. 

Whether gossip achieves its goal— 
bending the non-conformist to the will of 
the group—depends ultimately on the 
victim. If he, like Mr. C., feels no solidar- 
ity with the “ties that bind” and does not 
return the group’s feeling of insecurity, 
gossip doesn’t work. 


Handbag Coat 


A coat that is all things to all fem- 
inine grocery shoppers was shown last 
fortnight at the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture in Washington, D.C. Clarice 
Scott, clothing specialist for the Depart- 
ment, designed it and named it: the 
handi-coat. 

Her idea was to make a garment that 
would do the work of a handbag, delivery 
boy and umbrella, in addition to keeping 
the wearer warm and highly presentable. 

To obviate the need for a handbag, 
the coat has an assortment of hideaway 
compartments. There’s a slot for the gro- 
cery list in one sleeve, for example, and, 
in its seam, a small dispenser for hand- 
kerchief tissues. Roomy bellows-cut pock- 
ets are for gloves and other larger items. 
Small zippered pockets hold wallet and 
checkbook. Included, too, is space for a 
fountain pen, plus a pencil on a bead 
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How to be toast-happy for years! 


AUTOMATIC 
TOASTER 


$21 -50 (Incl. Fed. Exc. Tax). Price subject to change without notice. 


Li 


The handsome General Electric Automatic Toaster makes toast 
just as you prefer it—every day, for years! 


How do you like your toast? 


Have toast exactly as you like it, just by setting a 
control. The new General Electric Automatic Toaster 
makes toast light, medium, or dark. Toast pops up 
or stays down until you want it. 





Stay happy! 


The General Electric Automatic Toaster stays hand- 
po\¢ some and continues to give you uniform toast—every 
: slice perfect—for years. 


Snappy cleaning! 





With the new General Electric Automatic Toaster 
you don’t have to coax crumbs out of the works. The 
Snap-in Crumb Tray takes only a few seconds for 
occasional cleaning. Out with a snap, brush it off or 
wash it along with the dishes—snap it in. General 
Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 





“Toast to Your Taste—Every Time” 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Victor Keppler 


Flexibility plus. Range (upper left) can be worked into dining counter (upper right). Or (center) two platform surface 
units and two ovens can be used. Bottom picture shows ovens and surface unit completely built-in. (SEE: Stove, by the Piece) 


chain and a. token dispenser and house 
key attached to a pull chain which reels 
back into place. 

Coverage. The shoulder carry-all 
subs for a delivery boy. It’s made of plas- 
tic, lined on sides and bottom with card- 
board. On one side is a pocket containing 
a plastic cover that slips over the top of 
the grocery bag on rainy days. To pro- 
tect the shopper in wet weather there’s a 
visored hood that spreads into a shoulder 
cape. The outfit Miss Scott displayed was 
cut from shower- and wrinkle-resistant 
cotton coating in a trim red-and-black 
plaid. The carry-all was red plastic. 

Patterns are already on sale for 
women who want to sew their own. 
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Stove, by the Piece 


Modern home planners take it for 
granted that sofas, desks, bookshelves— 
almost anything but the kitchen stove— 
can be bought in sections to be put to- 
gether in all sorts of shapes or scattered 
about the room. Now, finally, it has hap- 
pened to the stove, too. 

This week, at the Merchandise Mart 
in Chicago, Universal is introducing its 
new electric Select-A-Range. Its hyphen- 
ated name describes it exactly. It’s made 
up of modular units that can be assem- 
bled into an orthodox kitchen range or 
placed separately—the oven, for instance, 


set in a built-in cabinet and the surface 
for top-of-the-stove cooking in another 
part of the room. 

Pick and Choose. The three basic 
units, finished in white enamel, are an 
extra roomy oven, a platform surface unit 
and a storage drawer. The oven, equipped 
for baking and broiling, has thermost.tic 
control, automatic timer and mir ite 
reader that keeps track of cooking time 
for from one to 60 minutes. 

The surface unit has seven heat 
switches and four fast-heating burners 
that swivel up and out for easy cleaning. 
Each section of the stove is 20 inches 
wide and 25 deep and has mounting holes 
for fastening. Supplementary units are a 
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splash back, with a light, that fastens to 
the back of the platform surface unit, a 
counter top for the storage drawers and 
a black enamel toe base. 

Each piece can be bought separately. 
The young couple with limited space and 
income may start with one or two units 
and gradually accumulate their stove 
components. The big family may have 
two ovens or two surface units. More than 
25 different arrangements have been 
worked out for a conventional range— 
with the oven at either the right or the 
left side. Usually the oven is at counter 
height, so that the cook won’t have to 
squat to see what’s happening to her 
cake. 

Suit Your Plan. The oven is at this 
convenient level in all of six new kitchen 
plans drawn by Royal Barry Wills, Bos- 
ton architect and designer of small tra- 
ditional houses. In one kitchen with built- 
in wood cabinets, two ovens are recessed 
in the floor-to-ceiling cabinet section and 
the platform surface placed in the long 
counter section under the windows. 

The Select-A-Range will be in stores 
across the country in March or April. 
Complete, it costs $299.95. This includes 
one oven, one surface unit, six drawers, 
two toe bases, one back and two filler 
strips (see picture). 


New for the House 


Space- and Time-Saver. Call-Dex 
is a small, black, metal stand that fits 
under the base of any cradle telephone. 
It has two shallow pull drawers, one 
holding an expandable loose-leaf index 
for phone numbers, the other filled with 
paper for notes or doodles. Price: About 
$2.50. 

For Visibility. A new see-where- 
you’re-going umbrella ($4) made of clear 
Vinylite plastic has slots in the handle 
for bus or trolley fare—dimes, nickels 
and pennies. Handle and edging can be 
had in almost any color—to match the 
lady’s hat which shows through. 

Like Shoe Trees. Shoes, any size 
or type, hang toes up and heels down on 
wire loops protruding from a rack that 
screws to wall or door. An ivory-colored 
rack holding three pairs costs $1, one 
holding four pairs, $1.25. 

Barber’s Competitor. Trimm, an 
electric clipper ($4.95) with adjustable 
and safety-guarded cutters, is designed 
for home barbering. Accompanying in- 
structions show how to do men’s, wom- 
en’s, girls’ and boys’ hair. It’s also sug- 
gested for shaving hair off legs. 

Indoor-Outdoor. The “Kitch-N- 
Kamp” griddle ($2.95) is large enough 
to cover two burners on a stove. Of spe- 
cially-treated cast aluminum, it is said to 
need only one minute of pre-heating and 
to resist food sticking. With it go a sepa- 
rate handle and a pair of wire standards 
to hold the griddle over a campfire. 


To find out where New for the House 
products may be purchased, send a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to Patnh- 
FINDER, Women’s Department, Washing- 
ton 5, D.C. 
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ENERGY MUSCLES 


Tireless Hard 


it pays to nourish EVERY INCH 
_of your dog...with GAINES { 


@ 365 days a year, your dog can bring more joy to you—when you 
nourish EVERY INCH Of him with GaINEs! 

With a sturdy body just full of bounce, with sprightly spirits, silky- 
smooth coat, with red-blooded health from head to tail, your dog 
will show you every day in the year what expert care and feeding 
can do. For healthy dogs and happy masters—for easy feeding and 
low-cost feeding—there’s no other dog food like Gaines. It’s the 
largest-selling dog food in America! 


THIS MUCH NOURISHMENT in each pound of Gaines! 
To build strong bodies—as much et For strong bones and teeth—the ¢f_- > 


proteins as in 142 lbs. fresh beef minerals that would be provided , “*“ 


<i 
by 1% Ibs. cheese 
For energy—as much carbohy- 


eal . . > ~ 
drates as in 2 quarts cooked ae For red-blooded vitality —as ao 


oatmeal much iron as in % Ib. beef liver 


— 


ALL THE VITAMINS AND 
MINERALS dogs are known to need 
...in more than required 
quantities 


For sleek appearance and glossy hid 
coat—the fats that would be 
provided by 1% ozs. butter 


FET ae 


“Nourish Every Inch of Your Dog”’ MS 


_ 
—. 


PS 


Copyright 1960 by General Foods Corp. . A Product of General Foods 
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> WAKE UP sleepy breakfast 
appetites by sprinkling 
steamed Sun-Maid Raisins 
over ready-to-eat cereal—or 
adding a handful of Sun- 
Maids to hot cereal while it’s 
cooking. And for a treat, mix 
finely chopped raisins into 
waffle or pancake batter. Sun- 
Maids are always fresh and 
sugar-saving—uniformly rich 
in iron, calcium and phos- 
phorus. So for extra flavor 
and energy that make every- 
thing from sauces to salads 
superb, try Sun-Maid Raisins! 


FREE 
Recipe Book 


Send for your com- 
plimentary copy of 
the popular, 32- 
page recipe book 
—“Downright 
Delicious Sun-Maid 
Raisin Recipes.” 
Learn countless 
new ways to use 
Sun-Maids! Write 
Sun-Maid Raisin 
GrowersofCalifor- 
nia, Dept. PAT-18, 
Fresno, California. 


| something different—and something that 


Religion 





Nickel on the Drum 


In Salem, Ill., last fortnight Mrs. 
Harvey Leckrone was winding up a one- 
woman “jazz-to-Gospel” crusade. Of the 
44 juke boxes in town, 37 would soon be 
spinning such hymns as The Old Rugged 
Cross and In the Garden. Proprietors of 
the other seven machines were on Mrs. 
Leckrone’s list for a second call, but she 
was sure they’d fall in line. The record 
supply company that stocks Salem’s 
jukes was ready to distribute the list of 
hymns Mrs. Leckrone requested. 

Said the Baptist housewife: “All 
popular music is the same anyway, so I 
figured people might just as well hear 


might be a help to them.” 


Holy Year, 1950 


In a moment of hushed silence on 
Christmas Eve, His Holiness Pope Pius 
XII struck the cross on the Holy Door 
in St. Peter’s Basilica with a silver ham- 
mer three times and intoned slowly, in 
Latin: “Open the doors, because God is 
with us.” Then the Wall of the Holy 
Door, previously loosened, opened. The 
bells of Rome’s 400 Catholic churches 
pealed. The Holy Year was here. 

‘ Simultaneously, the Holy Doors in 
the three other ranking basilicas in Rome 
—St. Paul’s, St. John Lateran and St. 
Maria Maggiore—were opened. 

The colorful ceremony marked the 
beginning of the largest Holy Year pil- 
grimage since the series began 650 years 
ago. Estimates on the number of pilgrims 
who will go to Rome have ranged as high 
as 6 million, though Holy Year Commit- 
tee officials expect closer to 3 million. 
They will come from all parts of the 
world. For the first time in Holy Year 
history, many will come by air. Others 
will come by boat, train, bus, car. Hun- 
dreds are expected to imitate ancient pil- 
grims and come on bare ‘feet, bearing 
crosses. 

Unable to Attend. However, many 
a Roman Catholic who would like to make 
the Jubilee trip will be forced to stay 
home. Few of the 50 million Catholics in 
countries now under Soviet domination 
are expected. Currency restrictions, such 
as those in Britain and Spain, will ham- 
per others. Thousands of Americans will 
pay homage in their own parishes be- 
cause of a shortage of passenger space. 

Most Americans will go in large 
groups on a diocesan basis. Most notable 
of these pilgrimages will be personally 
led by Francis Cardinal Spellman, sail- 
ing from New York Feb. 18. 

Pilgrims who make the journey will 
find the Vatican grave and militant over 
an old enemy, newly ominous—commun- 
ism. Hungary tried and sentenced to life 
imprisonment its senior cardinal, Josef 


Aeme 
Holy door. For Catholics of the world, 
a year of redemption. (SEE: Holy Year) 


Mindszenty. Yugoslavia sentenced the 
Archbishop of Zagreb to prison for 16 
years. Czech Catholics are under heavy 
pressure, and those in Poland and Eastern 
Germany are worried about their future. 
The story is the same nearly everywhere 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Seldom in Peace. But war, threat 
of war and the chaotic aftermath of war 
have been the background of nearly all 
Holy Years. During even the first one, 
in 1300, Pope Boniface VIII had to flee 
Rome when France invaded Italy. 

It was Boniface VIII who decreed 
that a Holy Year be celebrated every 100 
years. In 1350 it was changed to every 
50 years “because of the shortness of 
human life.” Later it was cut to every 
33 years, the believed life span of Christ. 
In 1475 the present custom of a Holy 
Year every 25 years came into being. 

In 1500, the opening of the Holy 
Door ceremony was established. The 
“doors” are not really doors at all. They 
are merely sections in the stone walls of 
Rome’s four major basilicas. Once re- 
moved, they remain open throughout Holy 
Years, then are sealed up again. 

The 1950 Holy Year is only the fifth 
since 1775. Those in 1800, 1850 and 1875 
were canceled or held without ceremony. 
The Holy Year of 1933, celebrating the 
19th centenary of Christ’s death, was ex- 
traordinary. 

Fruits of Devotion. Those Roman 
Catholics who visit the Eternal City dur- 
ing the year, confess their sins, receive 
Communion and visit the four basilicas 
to recite a special prayer will earn a 
plenary indulgence. Catholic teaching 
says that such indulgences erase punish- 
ment for past sins, which otherwise would 
be atoned for in purgatory. 

The 73-year-old Pope, who speaks 
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12 languages, has indicated he will ap- 
pear at enough ceremonies and grant 
enough audiences so that every pilgrim 
will have an opportunity to see him. 
Those pilgrims lucky enough to get a 
close look at the hard-working Pope will 
find he is in good health, though his face 
is visibly lined with strain. Since his 
coronation in 1939, he has battled con- 
stantly with two foes of the church—first 
Hitler and his neo-paganism, and now the 
Kremlin and its atheism. 

Looking to Rome, the world will wit- 
ness one of the greatest religious demon- 
strations of all time. The kneeling devout 
will be a daily reminder to the Kremlin 
that it, too, has an enemy—one that may, 
more than any other, finally call halt to 
communism’s spread over the globe. 


Step to Unity 


For decades, and in ever-growing 
numbers, ministers across the nation had 
preached for the unity of the Protestant 
church in America. Last week, finally, 
they had something concrete to show for 
their sermons. In a church unity confer- 
ence in Greenwich, Conn., eight major 
denominations had taken a big step 
toward the goal. 

Some laymen expected big things to 
come out of Greenwich immediately. Mid- 
way in the three-day session the phone 
rang at the conference center and a voice 
asked “what hour” the next day the new 
united church would be born. 

The informed, churchmen and laity 
alike, agreed that actual unity was still a 
long way off, but the time was ripe and 
it was on the way. Optimists said it 
would come in 10 years. Others said 25. 
Some said it might take up to 50. 

Unity Begins at Home. Persons 
who have dabbled in the Protestant-wide 
unification issue agreed also that it must 
come from the bottom up. That is, some 
of the bitter intra-church factional differ- 
ences must be settled within certain de- 
nominations, notably the Baptists, Luth- 
erans and Episcopalians, before there can 
be true Protestant unity. 

But at Greenwich an important and 
practical preliminary step was taken. 
Eight denominations, representing some 
16 million members, set up a permanent 
committee to draft a union plan. Those 
denominations: the Methodist Church, 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., Con- 
gregational Christian Churches, Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, Disciples 
of Christ, Moravian Church (Northern 
Province), African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church and Colored Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 

Their way was paved, of course, by 
the fact that they had already taken an 
earlier step—accepting each other’s min- 
istries and sacraments. 

Methodist Bishop Ivan Lee Holt of 
St. Louis, Mo., called the conference “one 
of the most important Protestart gather- 
ings ever held in the U.S.” But he re- 
minded fellow delegates of the long road 
ahead by pointing out the 25 years of in- 
formal talks and negotiations that had 
been needed to achieve unity in the Meth- 
odist Church alone. 
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World-famous delicacies for you — 


thanks to the speed of Air Express 






; | aa . 3 
Midwest restaurateur keeps menu lively with items like sea-fresh Florida 
ompano, California abalone steak, luscious vine-ripened fruits. Air Expressed to 
kitchens, delicacies are priced moderately because Air Express costs are low. 


Example: 5 lbs. goes 900 miles for $1.86. Many _—— commodity rates are 
even lower. Investigate! Every business profits from Air Express. 


ee 


You can always rely on experienced 
Air Express service to meet deadlines— 
shipments go by Scheduled Airlines. So 
Air 6 OE keeps moving around the 
clock. Use its speed regularly! 


Don't forget this figure of $1.86 in- 
cludes speedy pick-up and delivery. No 
extra problems when you specify Ai 
Express, the world’s fastest way to ship. 
More convenience for all shippers. 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages 


World’s fastest shipping service. 

Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 

One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

1300 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 22,000 off-airline offices. 

Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 
These advanta make Air E i ippi \ i 
regularly. For Protest shipping cation, pheno Ais Maguete Piotdion Si =- 
Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 







Rates Inciude pick-up and delivery door 
te door in all principal towns end cities 


A service of 
Railway Express Agency and the 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES of the U.S. 
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There’s always 


a job.. 





CHOREMasT 


THE ONE WHEEL GARDEN TRACTOR 





Now! New 1950 CHOREMASTER 
makes light work of lawn and 
garden chores. Quick starting, 
easy operation. Hitch your are 
ent hand mower to CHORE- 
MASTER ... shift from mowing 
to cultivating in a jiffy! This 
rugged multi-purpose hore- 
master unit can also be used for 
weed cutting, hauling, spray- 
ing, snow plowing, and dozens 
of other lawn and garden tasks. 
1, 2 and 3 H. P. models. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
and dealer name 


CHOREMasTER Divisio 


The Lodge & Shipley Co. 
850-1 Evans St. Cincinnati 4, Ohio. 


@ Next time you’re 
plagued with stiff, 
lame muscles after 
overdoing—rub on 
Absorbine Jr. and 
clock how fast the 
pain eases! 

It cools and soothes, 
counters the irritation 
that causes the pain 
with a grand muscle- 
relaxing effect! 

Get Absorbine Jr. 
wherever drugs are 
sold. $1.25 a. bottle, 
Introductory Size 
bottle 15¢. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Education 





England’s Red Teachers 


In England, where a recent Com- 
munist congress in Liverpool was told that 
“2,000 very active comrades are employed 
as teachers,” the question was put in 
Parliament as to whether this could pos- 
sibly be true. If so, what action was in 
order? The Government’s answer: British 
school teachers are free to be Communists 
so long as they mind their P’s and Q’s in 
the classroom. 





pointed to the playground committee of 
the Parkside Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion, Snyder persuaded the PTA to avoid 
a playground that (a) gave bullies a 
chance to monopolize the contrivances, 
and (b) prevented the small fry from 
sharing in the fun. 

The result, Parkside teachers and 
parents agree, is a playground that may 
result in revising much U.S. school play- 
ground design. 


Scorn in Boston 


Lawrence Dame, veteran Boston 
Herald reporter, had often heard psy- 
chology Prof. F. Alexander Magoun of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
express himself frankly, but confidential- 
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Washington Times Herald 


Design for fun. At recess, secret passages and tunnels. (SEE: Playground) 


Playground for Fun 


In Silver Spring, Md., last week, 
finishing touches were going on a school 
playground like none ever built before: 
it was designed in accord with children’s 
own ideas of fun, not those of grown-ups. 

Instead of the traditional swings, 
slides and seesaws, the Parkside Elemen- 
tary School has: 

e @ Tunnels to crawl through, dun- 
geons in which to put “captives,” secret 
passages to hide in. 

e @ Ledges at the base of a wall just 
wide enough to inch along. 

e @ Spiral staircases, concrete ramps 
to go up and down on. 

e e A fireman’s pole to slide down, 
an airplane made of cinder blocks to 
play in, a foxhole, a stone boat. 

Purpose of the radical design: to 
give the children a chance to make up 
their own games. The playground was 
opened a month ago—though there is 
still work to be done on it—and proved 
a tremendous success. Cost so far is only 
$2,600. 

Room for All Ages. Designer is 
28-year-old Sam Snyder of Rockville, 
Md., a Navy Department electronics en- 
gineer. Working nights, Saturdays and 
Sundays, Snyder drew plans, enlisted the 
help of other parents in building it. Ap- 


ly, on the low status of college teaching. 
Stocky, energetic and full of ideas, Dr. 
Magoun has been at M.I.T. for 30 years. 
Reporters found him an endless source 
of information. But when he came to his 
choicest comments, he would always add: 
“Now, remember, that’s off the record.” 

Last week Dame heard the professor 
was resigning to do some writing. Maybe 
now the lid would be off. He hurried off 
to see Magoun. Not only was the lid off, 
but he gave Dame the whole kettle. 

In it were some things that sent a 
cold chill down the spine of many a U.S. 
educator. Good teachers exist in the col- 
leges, admitted Magoun, but they are all 
too few: 

Safe Rut. “The trouble is there are 
too many teachers who dish out the same 
old thing year after year. That’s the 
safe way. They stay out of trouble. But 
it isn’t the stimulating way to teach. .. . 
What right has anyone to become a 
teacher without ideas? Why, it’s become 
so bad in some places that when a pro- 
fessor says ‘good morning,’ the students 
take that down in notes! 

“What most teachers are doing is 
‘telling’ something to students, instead 
of letting them discover. If students mem- 
orize, they get good marks. But if they 
think for themselves, they get poor 
grades. 

“Remember, the mind, which is so 
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often considered a mere instrument of 
reasoning in academic halls, is actually 
the center of the nervous system and is 
the thing you feel with. How you use it 
to think depends on how you feel. There 
is too much of the idea of ‘think like 
the professor or flunk.’” 

Look to the Coach. For those who 
think a .football coach should not get 
three times as much salary as a pro- 
fessor, Magoun had only scorn. “The foot- 
ball coach deserves what he gets. Why? 
Because he studies each man. The more 
successful ones are good psychologists. 
Imagine—some professors can’t hitch up 
names and faces.” 

In Magoun’s own classes, students 
enjoyed themselves. He made it known 
ideas which disagreed with his own were 
welcomed, not discouraged. His favorite 
method of prodding his students to think 
was one word: “Why?” 

Added Magoun: “A lot of teachers 
think most universities would be swell 
places to work in were it not for the 
students. A good teacher, on the other 
hand, is a man who unites his two loves 
—his students and his subject.” 


Bureaucracy Lesson 


Never again will Indiana University’s 
public administration school try to sell 
its students on Government efficiency. One 
effort to persuade undergraduates that 
Federal agencies aren’t as bumbling as 
they are pictured was enough. 

Reason: when 400 students responded 
to the university’s selling campaign for 
Federal jobs by showing up at an exam for 
junior management assistant, the Civil 
Service Commission field office (1) failed 
to brief the monitors in their duties, (2) 
supplied desks for only 275, although the 
CSC was warned 400 would come, (3) 
distributed the wrong questions. 





Magoun. What's wrong with college 


(SEE: Scorn) 


teaching in one lesson. 
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The DOUBLE Distress of 


CONSTIPATION 
—_Needs DOUBLE-ACTION Relief! 


Ever notice? Constipation often up- 
sets both your bowel action and your 
stomach. It not only makes you slug- 
gish, logy, depressed .. . Your stom- 
ach feels sour, gassy, and upset, too. 
To ease both discomforts you need 
the double-action relief of Dr. Cald- 
well’s Senna Laxative. 


























oR. CALDWELL'S 





1 Dr. Caldwell’s relieves constipation 
thoroughly, pleasantly — without 
griping. Contains gentle laxative 
Senna, medically approved even for 
children. 


2 Its carminative action helps relieve 
that sour, gassy, upset stomach feel- 
ing. 

Pleasant__Gentle __Thorough 







Feel right overnight __Take Dr. Caldwell’s and relieve 
both the sluggishness and stomach upset. Famous 
over 50 years. Even fussy children love it. At all 
drug counters. 


DR. CALDWELL’S 


Senna Laxative contained in Syrup Pepsin 


Gentle DOUBLE-ACTION Laxative 


113 FUN, SELLING Sumohine EVERYDAY CARDS 
Wives, OUTCH GARDEN” 


La. 
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BIGGEST ROSE BARGAIN 
) PF Here's a collection of 10 heavy- 
aw rooted, blooming-size hardy mountain 
collected rose bushes for only $1.00. You get 
10 strong bushes in assorted colors, blazing 
reds, pinks, rose, whites, yellows. Add excit- 
ing color to your yard when these lovely 
bushes come into bloom. Don’t miss this 
wonderful rose offer. Send no money — we 
ship C.0.D. Pay postman only $1.00 plus 
postage. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Economical Cough NAUGHTON FARMS, Inc, ys2sttaiS*Asu 
Relief! Try This | 
Home Mixture 


No Cooking. Makes Big Saving. 


To get quick and satisfying relief from coughs due to 
colds, mix this recipe in your kitchen. 


First, make a syrup with 2 cups granulated sugar and 
one cup of water. No cooking needed. Or you can use Ra BS }— 
corn syrup or liquid honey, instead of sugar syrup. - ; FREE Money-Saving 
Then get 2% ounces of Pinex from any —— This 100- page Style Book. 
ae as al compound of proven ingredien n concen- Styles ex portioned 
form, well-known for its quick action on throat by fashion lakers who 
a bronchial irritations W how to sienderize 
Put Pinex into a pint bottle, and fill up with your stout women. Also slacks, 
about t Thus you make a full pint of sstenth medicine— suite, coats, hats, shoes, 
it four — as much for your money. It never spoils, 
e. 





imprinted Napkin Soles kit) Complete informoton 
ebovt 2) Hot Box Notes, Gift Wrops, Eoster oss't. 
,. THE SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS 
‘ 115 Fulton St., Dept. PA-1, New York 8,N.Y. 






to STOUT 


ee > uick, blessed relief, it is surprising. You can 
St it take hold in a way that means business. It loosens 
phiesm soothes irrita’ membranes, eases soreness. 
nk breathing easy, and lets you get restful sleep. Just 

. and if not pleased, your money will be refunded. 








FoR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW | gy Address... ... 2... cc cccccececcseseeeeeeeeeeees: 4 
READY-MIXED, READY-TO-USE PINEX! © post Ofice > sakithedeat alii ae eR a 
THE PINEX COMPANY, FORT WAYNE, IND. | S99 88888888888 8800e0eeeeen08' 
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Resources 


Keep it Wild 


Since French and Indian fur trading 
days, mainly canoe travelers have thread- 
ed the million trackless acres now com- 
prising Minnesota’s Superior National 
Forest. 

Last week, the roadless region won 
protection from a threatening new invader 
—the airplane. By executive order of 
President Truman, private planes were 
barred from flying lower than 4,000 feet 
over the forest. 

Elated conservationists declared the 
ruling would help preserve the area’s “es- 
sential wilderness character.” ‘ 


Fish Tax 


Vetoed by President Truman last 
year was a bill by Rep. John Dingell (D.-.- 
Mich.) to use Federal excise taxes on fish- 
ing equipment to support state fish res- 
toration projects. 

Last week, however, fishing enthusi- 
asts who had been disappointed by the 
veto took new hope. Ready for intro- 
duction in the new session of Congress 
was a new Dingell bill devoid of a major 
provision to which the President had 
objected—making the measure retroac- 
tive to 1947. 

But at least one difficulty lay ahead 
for proponents of the bill. Many of the 
fishing equipment taxes are included in 
war excise taxes which Congress has been 


asked to abolish. 


Wolves on the Prowl 


Near Alvin, Tex., farm wife Mrs. 
Willie Ruskey was talking about wolves 
last week. Her interest was immediate 
and personal. In an age when most U.S. 
residents regard the wolf as practically 
extinct, a horde of gaunt, voracious red 
wolves was preying on Ruskey livestock 
almost within the shadow of metropolitan 
Houston. 

“I’ve lived here for 23 years,” said 
Mrs. Ruskey, “and I’ve never seen them 
so bold. If I hadn’t seen them with my 
own eyes, I wouldn’t have believed it.” 

Hunting for Food. Two years ago 
the wolves began making serious inroads 
on the neighborhood turkeys, chickens 
and sheep. The only explanation is that 
since dead livestock is now customarily 
trucked away rather than left to rot on 
the prairies, the near-famished predators 
have been forced to raid farm lands only 
a quick automobile trip from completely 
urban areas. When they began snatching 
their prey from his backyard, Ruskey, a 
rice farmer, and his friends acted. 

They bought hounds and now hunt 
once or twice a week, frequently riding 
12 to 15 miles to run their quarry into 
exhaustion. So far the battle is about 
even. The wolves are multiplying and 
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farm animals keep disappearing, but the 
hunters think they'll eventually win out. 

The Ruskeys’ experience would have 
been nothing remarkable in Colonial 
times, when wolves roamed North Amer- 
ica from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
so harassed settlers that it was next to 
impossible to keep sheep at pasture. 

Cousins. The more prominent of the 
two American species was the grey or 
timber wolf, which ranged almost every- 
where. The other, the Ruskeys’ red wolf, 
was seen most commonly in the South- 
west. Advancing civilization drove the big 
grey wolf (60 to 175 lbs.) out of the East 
about a century ago, but it continues to 
prowl northern Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, where bounties were paid on 
some 2,400 dead timber wolves last year. 

It also infests Alaska, Canada and 
northern Mexico. Federal hunters, who 
extirpated it from cattle and sheep states 
beginning in 1915, still are kept on guard 
against wolves along the Mexican border. 
Six or eight experts, paid some $2,400 a 
year each, patrol the country to keep the 
marauders from migrating into grazing 
lands of the Southwest. They shot a grey 
wolf in Arizona and three in New Mexico 
in 1949. Ranchers think the hunters’ pay 
is cheap insurance, since a single wolf 
has been known to destroy 75 sheep in a 
single night. 

The red wolf, running from 30 to 65 
Ibs., seems to have fought a better battle 
for survival in his original habitat. Fed- 
eral hunters bagged 30 in Louisiana last 
year, 77 in Arkansas, 526 in Oklahoma 
and more than 300 in Texas. 

Familiar Villain. Since no other 
animal has held such an intimate place 
in folklore and childhood tales (from the 
story of Romulus and Remus to Little 
Red Riding Hood and The Three Little 
Pigs), Federal wildlife experts are not 


surprised by the continued fascination of 
present-day Americans with the wolf. 

Reports that wolves have been seen 
come in constantly to the U.S. Fish & 
Wildlife Service—most recently from In- 
diana and Kentucky. The American Na- 
ture Association, in Washington, dis- 
closed that it had reports of wolves in 
New York, Maine and Pennsylvania. 

Both agencies agree, however, that 
these animals probably were wild dogs, 
although in New York, in particular, they 
may have been coyotes. The most press- 
ing problem now facing the New York 
Conservation Department is the sudden 
appearance of bands of coyotes in the 
Adirondacks and in Green and Ulster 
counties. 

Worth Saving? The most contro- 
versial wolf problem among wildlife 
authorities is whether the wolf will or 
should be exterminated in the U.S. Those 
interested in his survival admit that he 
must be controlled, but insist that he 
should be saved as part of the nation’s 
original fauna in places like northern 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan, New 
York’s Adirondack Mountains, and na- 
tional forests. 

Moreover, they point out, states cur- 
rently suffering from an overabundance 
of deer, elk and other grazing wild ani- 
mals would have had this problem taken 
off their hands if they had the gratuitous 
services of enough hungry timber wolves. 


Nuts to Italy 


Last week, in a nursery in the prov- 
ince of Lucca, the first Chinese chestnut 
trees were growing in Italy. The seed- 
lings are the gift of the West Virginia 
Conservation Commission, donated in the 
hope they will be resistant to the blight 
now ravaging Italy’s native chestnuts. 


Detroit News 


Hair raiser. In Michigan’s 1949 toll is this 62-pound grey wolf shot by Lynn 
Somerville, 21, out of a pack of four coming toward him. (SEE: Wolves on the Prowl) 
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IN PENNSYLVANIA 


If you're looking for a healthy outdoor vacation for the whole family, you'll find it in 
Pennsylvania. There's hunting, fishing, lakes, caverns and mountains—beautiful scenery 
gilore. There are many historic sights, too—Gettysburg, Valley Forge, Independence 
Hall. And you find hundreds of excellent hotels in the delightful Pocono Mountains. 
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Washington's headquarters at Valley Forge—near Philade 


urg where the decisive battle of the Civil War took 
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‘Pocono Mountains—famous for its scenic grandeur. 





Independence Hall in Philadelphia— 
cradle of American Liberty. 


More than 22,000 miles of fishing streams. 


IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 
See the cherry blossomse—the Capitol— Washington's Monu- 


ment—the Smithsonian [nstitute—the hundreds of sights in 
the city that’s the heart of the nation. 


IN VIRGINIA, 


‘Visit Mt. Vernen-~UMeuttedie at OG I 
Williamsburg—the famous hotels and ocean bathing at 


Historic Williameburg—the home of the old British Colonial governess. 
splictitacth shoe sdettiethcdialictiiiadaladestnde see 





Hundreds of miles of beautiful riding u—-Is. 






























































Sports 





Short Wait for All Seats 


Biggest point of speculation, as the 
1949 football season came to a close, 
was whether and when Army and Notre 
Dame would resume the football series 
they cancelled after the 1947 game. Last 
week it looked as if at least three more 
autumns would pass before the rivalry 
began again. The Irish schedule, said 
a campus spokesman, is “set” until 1953. 


In This Corner .. . Nobody 


For his feat in winning the National 
Boxing Association’s version of the world 
heavyweight championship via a _ 15- 
round decision over Jersey Joe Walcott 
last June, Ring magazine last week 
named Ezzard Charles 1949’s “Fighter of 
the Year.” 

Boxing’s “bible,” however, declined 
to recognize Charles as heavyweight 
champ, predicting former champion Joe 
Louis would try this year to regain the 
title he abandoned by retiring last year. 

“If so,” declared editor Nat Flei- 
scher, boxing’s unofficial czar, “he auto- 
matically will be rated as the leading 
contender.” 

Ring’s listing for the heavyweight 
championship throne now: Vacant. 


Sanity or Secession ? 


Two Januarys ago, with finger- 
crossed unanimity, delegates from the 300 
colleges and universities which make up 
the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion piously passed the NCAA’s “sanity 
code.” 

Its provisions were aimed forthright- 
ly at abuses in recruiting and supporting 
athletes for college teams, principally 
football. By 1950, said the rules makers, 
NCAA member colleges must abandon 
practices which made varsity athletes 
hired muscle men. Athletic scholarships 
must be limited to tuition and fees. Ath- 
letes with on- or off-campus jobs must 
actually work at them. Schools which re- 
fused to abide by the code would be ex- 
pelled from the NCAA fold—which in- 
cludes virtually all major colleges and 
universities. 

This week, in New York, representa- 
tives of the same 300 colleges and uni- 
versities gathered for the NCAA’s 44th 
annual convention—and a showdown. 

Crackdown. The deadline for code 
compliance had passed. Seven colleges— 
including the University of Virginia, Vir- 
ginia Military Institute and The Citadel 
—had failed to comply and would be 
cited for expulsion. There were plenty 
more, the rumors went, that were guilty 
of noncompliance but had covered up. 

The questions were: Would the nec- 
essary two-thirds of the NCAA voting 
strength dare to vote for expulsion of 
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the southern offenders? If they did, there 
was a strong chance that the big South- 
ern, Southeastern and Southwestern Con- 
ferences would secede from the NCAA in 
protest. Or would the valiant show of 
controlling payments to college athletic 
stars come to exactly nothing? 

The embattled South was ready with 
a compromise solution: Let the colleges 
keep athletes on a year-round training 
table where they could obtain free board. 
No student, said the Dixie representa- 
tives, can study, practice, travel and play 
in a major sport and still find time to 
earn up to $100 a month to pay board 
and room. To insist he could was sheer 
hypocrisy and so, the South added, was 
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Charles & Walcott. Ezzard or Louis in 
50? (SEE: In This Corner ... Nobody) 


the practice of some big Midwestern 
schools of keeping their players on state 
highway and other public payrolls. 
Also Hot. If this question was not 
enough to insure fireworks at the NCAA’s 
usually placid meeting, there were two 
others that would help. One was what to 
do with the now unwieldly number of 
post-season bowl games, as exemplified 
by the rash of first- and second-rate 
games over the New Year’s holiday. 
From the original Rose Bowl game 
at Pasadena, started half a century ago, 
the bowl madness has grown to include 
50 post-season football games each De- 
cember and January. Only five (Rose, 
Sugar, Orange, Cotton and East-West) 
are of major proportions. Most are with- 
out collegiate sponsorship or background 
and smack strongly of commercial promo- 
tion, Best guess was that the NCAA was 
ready to crack down on the number of 
bowl games, require Association permis- 
sion for member schools to play in them. 
TV or Not TV? The second ques- 


tion was what to do about television. The 





East was ready to lead a determined 
fight for an end of TV broadcasting of 
college games next fall. On record was 
a recent Eastern College Athletic Con- 
ference recommendation that none of its 
86 members permit television of 1950 
games. TV, said the East, had cut into 
gate receipts. 

While these topics were being de- 
bated by the top athletic brass, the men 
who coach the nation’s college football 
teams seemed in for a lively time them- 
selves. Up for debate at the concurrent 
meeting of the National Football Coaches 
Association was another  dissension- 
packed question: To keep or discard 
1949’s two-platoon, free substitution sys- 
tem based on teams of offensive and de- 
fensive player specialists. 


... And the Pro’s 


One week after college athletic pow- 
ers meet in New York (see above) foot- 
ball’s professional operators will troop to 
the same city for one of the most im- 
portant meetings in their sport’s history. 

Scheduled for Jan. 19 is the first 
meeting of the new National-American 
League, formed last month by the sudden 
merger of the warring National Football 
League and All-America Conference. 

Included in the merger are all 10 of 
the original National League teams and 
three (Cleveland, San Francisco and 
Baltimore) of the AAC’s seven clubs. 

East vs. West. Ahead were the 
ticklish problems of dividing the new 13- 
team loop into Eastern and Western divi- 
sions that will satisfy everybody; drawing 
up a schedule for 1950; acting on an ap- 
plication from Buffalo, former AAC 
member which was dropped from the new 
setup, for admission into the combine. 

To back its plea for inclusion, Buf- 
falo could offer. civic-raised cash and 
pledges of more than $250,000, could 
promise $250,000 more by next season 
and could point to enthusiastic suppori 


of its beloved Bills in the old AAC. 


Israel’s Muscles 


From the new state of Israel last 
week came evidence that it intends to 
win itself a prominent place in interna- 
tional sports or go down trying. 

Sponsored by the West German gov- 
ernment, it plans to take part in the 1952 
Olympics. Next month it will stage its 
first international tennis match (between 
U.S. stars Gertrude Moran and Patricia 
Todd). This month, at Aspen, Col., it 
will enter its championship team in world- 
wide bobsled competition. 


Cash for Birdies 


Last week, starting with the big Los 
Angeles open, the nation’s top pro golf- 
ers began pursuit of the heaviest dollar 
purses on record. Total prize money for 
golf's winter and summer tournament 
trails: $625,000. Biggest plum on either 
circuit: Chicago’s Tam O’Shanter “world 
championship” next summer, with a par- 
busting $50,000 in prizes. 
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Quotes 





Pathfinder 
Ewing. Politics and business don’t mix. 


Stricter attention should be paid 
to the danger which lies slumbering in 
Negro communities. Throughout the 
United States, such Negro sections are 
being used by the Communist party . . 
as a potent weapon of dissatisfaction.— 
John J. Huber, FBI agent before Senate 
subcommittee. 


About one out of five persons tak- 
ing anti-histamanic pills for the common 
cold will be upset by them.—Dr. Perrin 
Long, Johns Hopkins University School 
of Medicine. 


The times of the Nuremberg anti- 
Semitic laws, the burning of the syna- 
gogues and the concentration camps must 
never be forgotten—Theodor Heuss, 
president of the West German Republic. 


If all Americans want is security, 
they can go to prison. They'll have 
enough to eat and a roof over their heads. 
But if an American wants to preserve 
his dignity . .. he must not bow his neck 
to any dictatorial government.—Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


What I want for you for Christmas 
—a Government that can live within its 
income ... and without most of yours.— 


Rep. Cliff Clevenger (R.-Ohio). 


The one place the U.S. does not 
retire men at 65 is the place it ought to 
begin—the U.S. Senate-—Norman Thom- 
as, Socialist leader. 


The people of the United States 
have ultra-short memories.—Gen. H. H. 
Arnold. 


I think very few farmers like to sell 
to the Government. Some will sell at be- 
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low the support price rather than sell to 
the Government.—Edwin A. Smith, farm- 
er, Presque Isle, Me. 


In all sorts of fields, the little 
writer is having his day.—Dr. Lou La 
Brant, New York University. 


In politics, I have always felt you 
must be financially independent. You 
can’t mix politics and business.—Qscar 
R. Ewing, Federal Security Administra- 
tor. 


I am 78. I can read six-point type 
upside down without glasses and drive 
an automobile quite fast-——Dr. Maurice 
Ernest, author, The Longer Life, London. 


Everyone in the Federal Govern- 
ment, starting at the White House, and 
going right on down, should have a men- 
tal examination to weed out misfits. . . . 
We have a lot of people who don’t think 
of anything but spending.—Rep. Robert 
F. Rich (R.-Pa.). 


When I have completed my term 
as Secretary General, I shall be very 
happy to have been able to serve the 
United Nations for five years, and I am 
not a candidate for re-appointment.— 
Trygve Lie, U.N. Secretary General. 


I think definitely excise taxes, if 
they cannot be repealed, should be re- 
duced at least 50%.—Rep. Walter A. 
Lynch (D.-N.Y.). 


What a pity they didn’t have tele- 
vision when I was singing. They could 
have seen all of me... all of me.— 
Mary Garden, former New York Metro- 
politan Opera star. 


Mrs. Flanders and I came down 
by train last week from Boston and we 
saw television antennae on a very large 
number of humble dwellings. I wonder 
if there isn’t misapprehension on what 
the really important things are.—Sen. 


Ralph E. Flanders (R.-Vt.). 
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Flanders. Antennae on humble homes. 
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“NERVES STILL 
STEADY AT 60” 


Switching to Grain Drink 
can Help Young and Old 


“I thought my 
shaky nerves 
were due to get- 
ting older. But 
my doctor 
blamed the caf- 
fein in coffee 
and suggested 
a switch to 
POSTUM. Now 
my nervous- 
ness ,is com- 
pletely gone and I sleep and feel 
so much better!” 








Are “coffee nerves” making you un- 
comfortable? ... Jittery by day?... 
Sleepless at night? .. . Many people 
—young and old alike—have found 
the answer in switching from coffee 
and tea to POSTUM. 


SCIENTIFIC FACTS: Both coffee and 
tea contain caffein—a drug—a nerve 
stimulant! So while many people 
can drink coffee or tea without ill- 
effect, others suffer nervousness, in- 
digestion, sleepless nights. But 
POSTUM contains no caffein or other 
drug — nothing that can possibly 
cause sleeplessness, indigestion, or 
nervousness! 


MAKE THIS TEST: Buy INSTANT 
POSTUM today—drink POSTUM exclu- 
sively for 30 days. See if PosTUM 
doesn’t help you, too, to sleep better, 
feel better, enjoy life more! ... 
INSTANT POSTUM—A Vigorous Drink 
made from Healthful Wheat and 
Bran—100% caffein-free! A Product. 
of General Foods. 


GET THIS SUIT =~ 
AS A BONUS! 





Sell popules Smith tailored-to-measure suits. Make 
10-$15 daily, taking a from friends. As 


selling kit and comple line. Send no money. 


D. SMITH & co., Dept. c 
ow. Jackson Bivd. , Chicago 7, m. 


Your Finest Buy for HOME, FARM, WORKSHOP! 


HOME-GTIITY 





DRILLS + SAWS + SANDER-POLISHERS 
Products of The BLACK & DECKER Mfg. Co. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases almost 
as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 25¢ 
and 50c at druggists. ... If your druggist hasn't it 
don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us 10c 
and we will mail you a generous trial box. © LP. Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 5002-A, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


OTTAWA Buzz Master 


No 
7 MODELS-—$99 up Sther 
Greatest offer ever made by Like it! 
oldest and largest firm in 
the business. Made by men with the know-how. A 
model to ay ee and your pocketbook. En- 
Send for FREE 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1-064 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 
51 
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FACTORY-TO-YOU 


ia! MIDWEST 
i@ TELEVISION 


NEW GIANT 
" PICTURE 
| TUBE 





Immense 151 square-inch 
screen on new 16” metal-glass 
tube ... clear, steady, bright 
pictures... Synchronized 
sound and picture that a child 
can tune in perfectly... 
Long Distance FM Circuit... 
Big 12” Electro-Dynamic 
Panasonic Speaker . . . Avail- 
able in beautiful consoles or 
in complete chassis (not a 
kit). Buy direct at Low Fac- 
tory Prices, with Low Down 
Payment and Long Easy 
Terms ... and on 30 Days 
Trial! Send for 32-page, 4 
color catalog today 


BUY DIRECT 
FROM FACTORY 
and SAVE! 


jm with new long distance 
H mo Se 
Ue =z, 3-Speed Ph h 
— -Spee onograph. 
a 7 SS SSSSSSSSCSSSSRSSSSSS ERSTE |E 
AaPEHEE §6MIDWEST RADIO & TELEVISION CORP. 
am Ve Seat Dept. X345, 909 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Card for Please send me your new FREE 1950 Catalog. 
NEW 1950 
FREE 
4 Color 
32 Page 
MIDWEST 
CATALOG 
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FAT SOMETHING NEW and SENSATIONAL in 
CAST MALL ATINATULE 


Show rich new Satin, Velour, Metallic 
Cards. Never before offered. Get easy 
orders FAST! Amazing values low as 
24 for $1. Up to 100% profit. Scented 
Stationery, Charmettes, Napkins, 
Kiddie Cards. 25 other Assortments 
retail from 60c to $1.25. SAMPLES 
ON APPROVAL. No experience 
needed. Start now — earn all year 
‘round. WRITE TODAY! 


Save sary \mpertect 
Me Dress PANTS 


Genvine GABARDINE 
Imperfections very slight—hardly noticeable— 
positively do not affect wear. Ideal for dress, 
school, play, work. Firm hard finish. Virgin 
woo! ai rayon blended. Wrinkle and shine re- 
sistant. Retains neat press. Fieger front. 
Roomy pockets. Blue,Tan, Sand, Lt. 

Dk. Brown, Blue-Gray, Waist: 28 to 
SEND NO MONEY S2nt mame, Wand 
3d color choice, light or dark.’ Pay post- 
man only $4.95 plus small postage. Or 
send money and save postage. Money-back 


Guarantee. 
LINCOLN TAILORS, Dept. 1-43 Lincoln, Nebr. 


GETTING DEAF? 


Don’t let deafness kill the joys of mn} Do 
as hundreds of thousands have done. Let a 
home trial prove you can even hear a whisper. 
Here’s Zenith’s amazing guarantee—if any 
$200.00 hearing aid outperforms Zenith’s 
newest, tiny, 6% oz. single-unit “Miniature” 
Radionic Hearing Aid in efficiency or econ- 
omy, your money back—under our 10-Day 
Return Privilege. Only $75.00 complete, ready 
to wear. For authorized Zenith Hearing Aid 
Dealer in your locality, consult your classified 
telephone book; or write us for —— 
coast-to-coast dealer list. Free descriptive liter- 
ature upon request. Address: 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division 
Dept. 147-B 
5801 West Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 
Makers of World Famous Zenith Radio, 
FM and Television Sets 

















Radio-TV 


Glimpse of Color 





A really good look at color television 
has thus far been enjoyed only by those 
in the TV industry itself and physicians. 
Thousands of doctors at various medical 


| conventions have seen color telecasts of 


operations being performed from nearby 
hospitals. 

For the first time, beginning Jan. 2 
and extending to Feb. 1, the general pub- 
lic gets a look-in. Color telecasts, via the 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s “me- 
chanical” method, will be under way dur- 
ing this period in New York, Philadel- 
phia and Washington. 

In the Public Eye. In Washington 
alone, 15 color receiving sets will be put 
in “places to which the public has access” 
to check man-in-the-street reaction. Into 
the homes of the members of the Federal 
Communications Commission will also go 
receiving sets, as well as into selected 
private homes. 

Radio Corp. of America, which had 
asked the FCC for a delay until Feb. 20 
in field tests of its own electronic color 
system, was reported last week to be 
speeding up its schedule. According to 
latest plans, it would be ready to start 
public showings in New York and Phila- 


delphia Feb. 1. 


French Pictures 


The world’s clearest television image 
has hit the air waves in France. Broad- 
cast from government TV studios via the 
Eiffel Tower for only one hour a day, the 
819-line images can be received only by 
specially-built sets. Under French law, 
the present 455-line broadcasts must con- 


For outstanding contribution to 
the betterment of radio-television in 
1949, PATHFINDER nominates: 

1. Fred Waring, for building 
the most skillfully produced musical 
programs on TV. 

2. Dave Garroway, for throw- 
ing away conventional program pat- 
terns, and_ substituting television 
sketches based on incidents of a cas- 
ual and informal design. 

3. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, for dealing what 
now appears to be the deathblow to 
give-aways. 

4. Jack Benny, for plunging the 
newest, costliest give-away (Hollywood 
Calling) into the Hooper-rating cellar 
by the simple act of returning in the 
autumn to the same hour on another 
network. 

5. Arthur Godfrey, for losing 
his temper one November day and lec- 


tinue until 1958 to protect owners of ex- 
isting sets. Standard TV broadcasts in 
the U.S. are 525 lines. 

While France has only 15,000 TV 
sets, all located in the Paris area, French 
engineers have been experimenting with 
high fidelity images. They raised the 
number of lines to 1,029, then discovered 
they had a beautiful picture but impos- 
sible to transmit. The special 819-line 
broadcasts are a compromise. 


Ev ening Chorus 


No one has yet taken Fred Waring 
aside and suggested that there is such a 
thing as a bass voice in choral singing, 
but the omission has not reduced the en- 
thusiasm of his Sunday night TV audi- 
ence (CBS, 9-10 p.m. EST). 

To most telefans, The Fred Waring 
Show is an institution. If his stage cast of 
44 is overweighted with tenors and so- 
pranos, the blend of voices in chorus is 
excellent and the orchestration precisely 
timed. 

Waring came by his network show 
the hard way. The year was 1933. He 
had just finished a successful six-month 
run at New York’s Roxy theater. Several 
sponsors wanted him for radio. But they 
all agreed on one thing! “That choir 
singing is good only for Sunday morn- 
ings. It would flop on an evening show.” 

But Waring was adamant. “Without 
the glee club,” he replied, “we’re just 
another band. Take all or nothing.” 

Long Shot. The sponsors took noth- 
ing. Thirty-two times Waring’s Pennsyl- 
vanians (so-called because they were orig- 
inally Penn State College boys) were 
given tryouts. Thirty-two times the an- 
swer came back “No.” Finally, Robert 
W. Orr, an advertising account executive 
for Old Gold cigarets, listened. Then, al- 
most to himself, he observed: “You know, 
it’s just possible Fred may be right. 
Maybe this choral singing is part of the 
American tradition, something that has 


; 10 Best in 1949 


Radio-Television’s 


turing the bobby-soxers in his audi- 
ence on elemental rules of courtesy 
and good manners. 

6. Jack Gould, radio editor of 
The New York Times, for repeatedly 
calling attention to the sad state of 
radio programming and the preoccu- 
pation of the networks with the 
glamour of television. 

7. United Nations in Action 
telecasts, for the excellence of the TV- 
camera coverage. 

8. Ford Theater-TV, for an out- 
standing production record. 

9. James Lawrence, editorial 
writer of The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
for a series of hard-hitting editorials 
attacking the trend of many video pro- 
grams to violence and mayhem. 

10. The “Howdy Doody” pro- 
gram, for presenting the most re- 
freshing and entertaining children’s 
show ever done on radio or television. 
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Fred Waring. Even Toscanini wouldn't 
miss him. (SEE: Evening Chorus) 


roots way back in generations before us. 
Let’s find out.” 

They did. Waring never since has 
had to seek a sponsor. Each succeeding 
one outbid the former until now, with 
General Electric footing the bill, the pro- 
duction cost alone is one of TV’s highest 
—$20,000 a week. On radio, he still con- 
tinues a sponsored Saturday morning pro- 
gram (NBC, 10-10:30 a.m. EST). 

The television show, which began 
Apr. 17 on CBS, got off to a bad start. 
Carelessly organized, awkwardly timed, 
Fred made matters worse by reading let- 
ters from listeners, adding wordy com- 
ments on them. 

Job of Trimming. After a few 
weeks, sensing that something was wrong, 
he left the extraneous matter out, dove- 
tailed each act into the next. Feeling 
more comfortable in the new medium, he 
relaxed. Self-consciousness gave way to 
an easy, informal manner, and by Oc- 
tober he was putting on one of the best- 
integrated productions to be found on any 
video network. 

Imitations are beginning to appear. 
A similar choral pattern on ABC-TV’s 
Youth on the March (Sunday, 10:30-11 
p.m. EST) suffers badly by comparison. 

Waring delights in unusual arrange- 
ments, sudden changes of volume and 
tempo. His arrangement of Battle Hymn 
of the Republic has sold more than 4 
million copies, and is chiefly responsible 
for the creation of his own printing plant, 
The Shawnee Press, at Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Not all of Waring’s listeners are as 
enthusiastic as Arturo Toscanini. Said 
the famed conductor last week: “I didn’t 
expect to enjoy him so much. Now I 
never miss a telecast. When he did one 
with an Italian theme recently, I thought 
it was written for me.” 
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FASTER PICK-UP, PERFECT IDLING. Fits oll cors—install in 5 minutes. 
$1.50 each (8 cyl. cars take 2) SEND NO MONEY, just mail cord with 
nome, address, moke of cor and carburetor. Needles sent postpoid 
with illustrated date for FRet TRIAL iN YOUR CAR mal CARD NOW! 
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Start a Business 


ono PENNY & 


Or 
= ASS YES. a penny post card is all 
“> it takes to start you in your 
Own greeting card business as a Ramode Representa- 
tive. As soon as we hear from you, we send complete 
instructions, plus samples on Approval, showing as- 
sortments of famous, glowing Ramode Everyday 
Cards, Gift Wrappings, Stationery and exciting Plas- 
tics. No experience needed. Start by showing samples 
to friends, neighbors, church and club members. 
Ramode cards SELL THEMSELVES. You merely 
ACCEPT ORDERS and pocket EXTRA CASH. 
Make fine profits every month in 1950. Be $25.00 
richer two weeks from tonight. Send a penny postal to: 
Ramode Greetings, Dept. A-6,Seven Hovey Ave. 

Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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One application 


MAKES FALSE TEETH FIT 


for the life of your plates 


lates are loose and slip or hurt...if th 


If your 
- you need Brimms Plasti- 


rock and cause sore gums.. 
Liner. Brimms Plasti-Liner gives instant relief, per- 
fect fit and lasting comfort. Lets you eat anything... 
talk freely without embarrassment. Ends forever 
the mess and bother of temporary “‘stickums”’ that 
last a few hours or days. 
EASY TO USE...REFITS FALSE TEETH PERMANENTLY 
Lay soft Plasti-Liner strip on u r or lower plate. 
Bite and it molds pes secur. asteless, odorless, 
harmless to you and ates. lt hardens to Fd 
plate for jonny an ns rt. Even on old ru 
plates, Plasti-Liner gives good results six months 
to a year or longer. Removable as per directions. 
Guaranteed satisfaction or your money 

Order a $2.25 k to reline 
SEND NO MONEY ices upper ond lover plates. 
Or a $1.25 package to reline one plate. Pay your postman 
when he delivers. Or send money now save C. 0. D. 
charges. Generous sample of special plate cleaner in- 
cluded free. 


PLASTI-LINER CO., Buffaloc 11, N. Y., Dept. 18-K 
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Warning! 
Act fast on 


Pin-Worms 


y ' mb Pin-Worm infection is highly 
contagious and usually 
spreads rapidly...often 

through whole families. And these ugly 

creatures, living and growing inside the 
human body, can cause real distress. 


So don’t take chances. And don’t 
suffer a needless minute from the tor- 
menting rectal itch or other troubles 
caused by Pin-Worms. Because science 
has found a remarkable Pin-Worm 
remedy that gets real results. 


. . This wonderful remedy is Jayne’s 
P-W Vermifuge, developed by the fa- 
mous Jayne Co., specialists in worm 
medicines for over 100 years. P-W 
contains a medically-approved ingredi- 
ent that works in a special way to kill 
Pin-Worms and expel them from the 
body. And the small P-W tablets are 
easy-to-take, even for young children. 


So if you suspect Pin-Worms, act 
fast! Get P-W from your druggist and 
simply follow the directions. 


P-W TABLETS FOR PIN-WorMs 


INVENTORS 


Patentlawsencouragethe development of inveatens. 
Our firm is registered to practice before the U. 8 

Patent Office. Write for further particulars as to 
— nt protection and procedure and “Invention 
tecord’’ form at once. o obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-A Victor Building Washington 1, D. C. 





Free Illustrated Booklet, 
“Hints on Care and Culture of 


Roses.” Trial Offer: Send $2.00 
for four 2-year-old bushes, all different. 
World's best varieties—guaranteed. Address 


McCLUNG BROS. ROSE NURSERY 
Rt. 5, Box 275-U Tyler, Texas 








> 
Be Your Own MUSIC Teacher 


LEARN AT HOME THIS MONEY SAVING WAY 


Simple as A-B-C. Your lessons consist of real selections, instead of tire- 
some exercises. You read real notee—no “‘numbers” or trick music. Some 
of our 850,000 students are band LEADERS, Everything is in print 
and pictures. First ycu are told what to do. Then a picture shows you 
how. Soon you are playing popular music. Mail coupon for our illus- 
trated Free Book and Print and hee Sam 


ple. 
Mention your favorite instrument. Send toda aaaa 
U. S. of Music, 106i Brunswick Bids., 
N. Y. 10, N. Y. 52nd Successful Year 31010) 452) 
ees 


U. S. School of Music, 1061 Brunswick Bidg., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


Please send me Free Booklet and Print and Picture Sample. I would 
like to play (Name instrument). 


Have you 


Tmatrumaet..cocces sc cefeccocccccccccccsscesccscces Instrument?.........+ 

WEOMRO. sco cccccccccccccccedecccc cose esses sees acescscsccsccccocese 
(Please Print) 
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Music 


Margaret’s Debut 


A young woman, gowned in gold 
lamé, sat to the left of the conductor and 
the first violins in Carnegie Hall last fort- 
night, waiting for her crucial New York 
debut as a concert artist. Occasionally 
she moistened her lips, the only outward 
sign of nervousness. Then Margaret Tru- 
man sang in the most difficult test so far 
in her 21-year professional career. 

In the President’s daughter, New 
York critics, “the toughest in the world,” 
found two people: A lovely, poised and 
dignified girl, and a singer with a thin, 
small voice. 

Thumbs Down. As Daily Mirror 
music critic Robert Coleman pointed out: 
“We only wish we could say her voice 
was equal to her personality.” 

In a strictly musical vein, the Herald 
Tribune’s caustic Virgil Thomson re- 
marked: “The voice is small in size and 
range and not at all beautiful. The lower 
notes ... do not project, and the upper 
ones are hollow. Nowhere is there any 
vibrancy or richness. . . .” 

Howard Taubman of the Times was 
kinder. “This was not the kind of pro- 
gram on which one could form a final 
and definite opinion.” He noted that her 
voice is “not a big one. It is thin but 
agreeable in quality.” Really favorable 
comments were few. Singer Lauritz Mel- 
chior observed that Margaret had shown 
she “had the stuff.” 





Living Room Opera 


Twice before, when television ven- 
tured into grand opera, hardy TV fans, 
who usually can sit at great length if 
their interest is held, got fidgety. Metro- 
politan Opera Co. first-night perform- 
ances last year and this year of Otello 
and Der Rosenkavalier ran longer than 
three hours each. A network survey 
showed later that the average TV fan 
watched for about an hour, then tuned 
to another show. 

But the demand for serious music on 
television remained. Last fortnight CBS 
and NBC came up with what they thought 
was the answer. On New Year’s Day, 
CBS started a weekly series (Sundays, 
starting at 5 p.m. EST) called Opera 
Television Theater that would present 
grand operas cut to an hour or an hour 
and a half—just the right dosage. On 
Jan. 14, NBC announced, it would begin 
a four-month opera program, one a 
month, also an hour long. 

Everybody Knows It. Realizing 
that opera was a natural for TV, CBS 
picked a natural to handle it: Lawrence 
Tibbett, who 20 years ago was the first 
Met star to “go Hollywood.” Tibbett also 
picked a natural for his opener—action- 
packed, popular Carmen. 

The network lined up top talent for 


the opener: Gladys Swarthout, Robert 
Merrill and Robert Rounseville in the 
singing cast, Boris Goldovsky, operatic 
director of the Berkshire Festival, to 
stage it, Walter Ducloux to conduct. 

Tibbett, who will sing lead roles in 
future productions, had big ideas for the 
rest of the series. The shorter works on 
his schedule, like Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Gianni Schicchi, will be heard in 
their entirety. Others, like La Bohéme, 
will be cut. Longer operas that don’t 
lend themselves to telescoping will be 
given in two shows on successive weeks. 
There will also be American operettas 
like Porgy and Bess and Showboat. Since 
Tibbett has long been a champion of 
opera in English, most of the operas will 
be translated. 

All four NBC operas will be sung 
in English. Leading off will be Kurt 
Weill’s Down in the Valley, followed by 
Puccini’s Madame Butterfly Feb. 11, 
Johann Strauss’s Die Fledermaus Mar. 

and Offenbach’s Tales of Hoffman 
Apr. 8. 

Ban on Bellow. Length will not be 
the only tradition TV will change in 
opera. Already last week Tibbett could 
point to two other changes. First, voice 
volume is comparatively unimportant— 
engineers can make small ones sound big. 
And facial contortions, which most sing- 
ers use to “project” themselves to the 
back rows of an opera house, are unneces- 
sary. “We’re going to concentrate on 
quality—both vocally and photogenical- 
ly,” said Tibbett. He intends to hire sing- 
ers that look the part: handsome heroes 
and beautiful heroines. 

Missing from both series so far was 
one important ingredient, a sponsor. With 
an opera a week, CBS had more at stake 
financially and, naturally, was on the 
sharp lookout for someone to foot the bill. 
But if it can’t find one, and if popularity 
warrants it, CBS plans to continue the 
program as a public service—in New 
York, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Louis- 
ville and some 30 odd other cities and 
their suburbs. 





Tibbett. For TV fans, opera in just the 


right dosage. (SEE: Living Room) 
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Stanwyck & the D.A. The prosecutor 
masterminds the defense. 


The D. A. Helps a Murder 


Thelma Jordan (Hal B. Wallis- 
Paramount) is the sort of slick, expertly 
contrived melodrama that has become al- 
most as much of a Hollywood rarity as 
the authentically fine film, like All The 
King’s Men or The Snake Pit. If it is 
true that some of the goings-on in Thelma 
Jordan are not particularly plausible, it 
is equally true that director Robert 
Siodmak and an excellent cast have con- 
trived to give them the illusion of sense. 

The film is rather slow getting started, 
owing to some initial doubt about the ex- 
act nature of the title character, played 
by Barbara Stanwyck. Once it becomes 
clear that Miss Stanwyck is a very shady 
lady, things move into high gear. 

The heroine deliberately charms a 
young assistant district attorney (Wen- 
dell Corey), since she is foresighted 
enough to realize that he will be a handy 
man to have on her side once she has 
robbed and murdered her elderly aunt 
who has taken her into her home. 

The murder plot is worked out with 
neatness and dispatch, and the proceed- 
ings take a novel turn when Corey, who 
presecutes Miss Stanwyck, takes to send- 
ing the defense attorney notes on how to 
handle his case. These assorted shenani- 
gans come to a somewhat farfetched con- 
clusion, with Miss Stanwyck killing her- 
self and Corey presumably returning to 
his child-bride (Joan Tetzel). 

Director Siodmak has studded Thel- 
ma Jordan with striking scenes. Perhaps 
the best is the one in which Miss Stan- 
wyck is taken from her cell and across a 
small town square to the courtroom, as 
spectators and newspaper people churn 
about her. This sequence communicates 
brilliantly the peculiar tension and hyste- 
ria which inevitably accompany any big 
league murder trial. 
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NO WONDER SO MANY FOLKS 


Make Good Monev! 


These Exquisite Doehla Greeting Card and 


Stationery Assortments Sell on Sight! 


Alto, Calif.) 


on approval, 


make money. 


Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) 


| powder, holds false teeth more firmly. To eat and 
| talk in more comfort, just sprinkle alittle 
| FASTEETH on 


our plates. No gummy, gooey, 
pasty taste or feeling. Checks “plate odor” 
(denture breath). Get FASTEETH at any 
drug store. 


Usé Time -Tested 
POULTICE HEAT 


for Promp t, Soothing 
elief 


from Aches and Pains of 
RHEUMATISM- NEURITIS 
SPRAINS 


Apply time-tested ANTIPHLOGISTINE 
POULTICE to sore, aching areas just 
hot enough to be comfortable—then feel 
its soothing POULTICE HEAT go right 
to work on pain and misery caused by 
rheumatism—neuritis—simple sprain—stiff 
muscles. Soothing POULTICE HEAT does 
good, feels good. Lets you sleep. 


Used by thousands of doctors 
in every country in the 
world for over 50 years. 


Antiphlogistine 


OR TUBE AT YOUR 
DRUGSTORE TODAY 






















ERE’S a friendly way to make a fine income, spare-time 

or full time. Show lovely Doehla Box Assortments of 
richly decorated All-Occasion Greeting Cards, distinctive 
“‘Name-Imprinted’”’ Stationery, gay Gift Wrappings. Many 
other Doehla items so exceptionally beautiful that your 
friends, neighbors, and co-workers will be delighted to give 
you big orders. NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED—our FREE 
BOOK shows you easy ways for any beginner to make 
money! You make up to 50¢ on each $1 box, even more on 
bonus orders. Mail coupon below—without money—for 
sample boxes on approval. No obligation. Send coupon tatingly. I’m making 
NOW. HARRY DOEHLA Co., Studio P11, Fitchburg, 
Mass. (If you live west of Rockies—mail coupon to Palo 


1 money- 
| making plan, extra- 

profit bonus offer. Also 
5 send FREE Book of 
{ easy ways for anyone to 








Makes Money— 
and Friends Too 


“The cards were 
so attractive they 
sold on sight. Friends 
gave orders unhesi- 


friends, aside from 
my regular duties.’’ 
—Mary Pasciucco, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HARRY DOEHLA CO., Studio PTI, Fitchburg, Mass. (er Palo Alto, Calif.) 


I Please rush—for FREE i 

TRIAL — sample boxes | 
| RAE snostisennbapsiarcicisanendiaiiaiatanstiaeesnill 

(Please Print Clearly) i 

BAe iciscccvisinnepsnscincctinvitindiieetamaaeeaaal { 

Zone No. i 


CUA faceted. (if any)........ State... 
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JEWELRY WANT 


Highest prices paid for broken |, 









lovely, spectacies, dental 
‘o'd, monds, watches, etc. 
Yash mailed promptly. Mail 


ED * 
articles today or write for 


FREE shipping container. Established 1934 
Dept. P Holland Building, St. Louis 1, Mb. 


When Neture Fails 


Use INNERCLEAN HersBat LaxaTIve, made 
of natural herbs, for gentle thorough laxative 


action. Helps combat stomach distress 
caused by simple constipation. Pleasant- 
tasting INNERCLEAN Laxative is preferred 
by thousands. Not a tea. Easy 
to use. Economical, a package 
lasts the family for months. 
50¢ and $1 at all drug stores. 
Don't delay—get INNERCLEAN 
Hersar Laxative today. 









UAXATive 


Te hewmen Met ompow sd 


RELIEF AT LAST 
For Your Cough 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble 
to help loosen and expel germ laden 
and aid nature to soothe and 

eal raw, tender, inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist 
to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion 
with the understanding you must like 
the way it quickly allays the cough 
or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


for Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
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KOMFO Cushions For 
False Teeth Comfort 


Helps Keep — a 
Seeds Out * 









Helps Ease 
Pressure 
on Gums 


eeesceuew” 


Helps Plate {*\.. 4 """* 
Fit Snug 


Helps Prevent 
Clicking 


. EASY STEPS TO COMFORT 


1. Press a KOMFO DENTAL PAD on your 
plate to conform to the shape of your 
denture. 

2. Return plate to your mouth and bite 
(Your natural temperature shapes the 
KOMFO PAD to a comfortable fit.) 

See how KOMFO relieves sore spots on 

gums due to ill-fitting dentures, lets you 

enjoy such foods cas tomatoes, celery, 
meat, apples! 

Money back if you’re not satisfied! 
Order Direct From Laboratory 
Send $1 for 20 KOMFO Lowers 
Send $1 for 16 KOMFO Uppers 


or Send $2 for Both 


KOMFO Dental Pad Co. 


Dept. 514, Box 6311, Phila. 39, Pa. 


FREE Sea Shell Jewelry 
Design Book 
Make beautiful exotic shell jewelry at a 
fraction of jewelry store eee. Adorn 
ag with thrilling necklaces, brace- 
ets, brooches, earrings. Sell your handi- 

work for extra money. Lovely gifts. For Free 
Design Book and price list of low cost shells 
and materials send name and address to 


DURYEA SHELL STUDIO Dept. P-1, Bay Pines, Fla. 





‘4¢| QUICKER 


From Your Cou; 


Mn ilpe 


OVERCOME FEAR 


Cough Compound 
and omagie. Domne which means Success. Send a 3¢ 
stamped sel f-addressed envelope and receive FREE 
. copy of ‘“‘Gems from Ingersoll’’ for Inspiration, 

Guidance and Courage. Take this step today to the 
Ladder of Success. 


Common Sense, Desk C, 370 W. 35th St., New York 1, N.Y. 
Be a Hotel Hostess 


Enjoy Your Work! Fascinating posi- 
tions in hotels as Hostess, Executive 
Housekeeper, Manager, etc. Grade 
school education plus Lewis traini 





qualifies you. One Student writes: “ 
itions b 
: ‘ one as 
t. Manager.” Send for Free Booklet. 
p approved for Veterans” Training. 
Lewis HOTEL TRasens SCHOOL 
Sta. SA-7501 Washington, 7, D. 





Cc. (34th year) 
New way 
toget SOOO 


Get up to $50.00 or more 
EXTRA CASH every month 
in 1950. No selling experience 
necessary. Just show friends 
and neighbors New Sullivan 
Everyday Boxes, Gift_Wrap- 

ings, Large DeLuxe Plastics, 

mart Foils, Sensational 
Comics, Stationery, Notes, 
Children’s Books, Clever 
Novelties. Soon you have plenty of business. 
Profits from 40¢ to $2.50 on every order. Start 
cashing in now. To get samples and FREE in- 
structions, send —¢ ° post card with name and 
address to Sullivan Greeting Card Co., Dept. 
A-7, Newton Building, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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Sizing Up the Russians 
All in all, Gen. Walter Bedell Smith’s 


memoir of his ambassadorship to the 
Kremlin, My Three Years in Moscow (Lip- 
pincott, Philadelphia: $3.75) , strengthens 
rather than alters the impressions of the 
Soviet Union and its rulers that are now 
shared by most Americans. On one point, 
however, Smith is insistent: While it is 
true that every Russian lives in dread of 
arrest, this does not mean that he lives in 
daily hatred and resentment of the regime 
that inspires the dread. 

The Russian, says Smith, is condi- 
tioned to the possibility that he may van- 
ish into the prisons or slave camps of the 
MVD much as an American is conditioned 
to the possibility that he may be one day 
killed in a traffic accident. All the Rus- 
sians who have had any understanding of 
what is meant by personal liberty and 
security are either dead or in exile; those 
born under communism do not miss what 
they have never experienced. 

Danger. After a professional ap- 
praisal of the military and strategic situ- 
ation, Smith concludes that war is not 
necessarily imminent, though he does 
think Russian possession of the atomic 
bomb has greatly increased the danger of 
it. Americans, he believes, must reconcile 
themselves to the notion that this danger 
will remain for many a year, and that the 
only way to diminish it is by attitudes and 
policies that show no symptoms of waver- 
ing or discouragement. 


The Busy Peabodys 


All the energy of the Peabody family 
of Salem was concentrated in its female 
members. The father, Dr. Peabody, was 
an ineffectual dentist, who could never 
find enough patients to pay the expenses 
of his household. The mother was a 
vigorous woman who never lost an oppor- 
tunity to remind her children that they 
descended through her from the Revolu- 
tionary hero and aristocrat, Gen. Palmer. 

There were seven children, but the 
youngest died in infancy, and two of the 
three sons died early. It remained for the 
three eldest girls, Elizabeth, Mary and 
Sophie, to distinguish themselves and to 
become the subjects of Mrs. Louise Hall 
Tharp’s biographical study, The Peabody 
Sisters of Salem (Little, Brown; Boston: 
$4), destined to popularity through the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 

The Peabody sisters are no strangers 
to students of American literature. Not 
that the sisters themselves contributed 
much to literature, but they were among 
the busiest pollen-carriers for what has 
been called “the Flowering of New Eng- 
land.” Their names weave in and out of 
the biographies of such’ luminaries as 
Channing, Emerson, Bronson Alcott, Mar- 
garet Fuller, Thoreau and Washington 


Allston—not to mention Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, who became Sophia’s husband, 
or Horace Mann, who became Mary’s. 

No Romanee. Elizabeth, the eldest, 
never married, though there seems to have 
been a moment when she rather than 
Mary might have got Dr. Mann. But she 
was having too good a time with her liter- 
ary and business ventures, her friendly 
supervision of other persons’ lives, her 
platonic friendships, and all her various 
causes—abolitionism, feminism, spiritual- 
ism and pedagogical reform. 

She was a schoolmarm at 16; her first 
pupils were her sisters. When she opened 
her school for girls at Brookline, she had 
enough energy left to serve as an unpaid 
assistant to the great Dr. William Ellery 
Channing, to give “reading parties,” and 
to write for religious and educational 
journals. She joined Bronson Alcott in 
the famous experiment of the Temple 





Sophia Peabody. The cure for her head- 
ache was a happy marriage. (SEE: Busy) 


School, which opened under promising 
auspices but was closed by the sheriff. 

This disaster followed publication of 
Records of a School, prepared by Miss 
Peabody, and Conversations with Chil- 
dren on the Gospels, prepared by Alcott 
himself. In these were ingenuously dis- 
closed some of the disconcerting responses 
elicited from the pupils by Alcott’s So- 
cratic method of instruction. At the height 
of the uproay Elizabeth resigned in a let- 
ter expressing disagreement with some of 
Alcott’s principles. 

Elizabeth returned to Salem where 
she busied herself in promoting the liter- 
ary career of the young author of Twice- 
told Tales; and that is how Hawthorne 
and Sophia Peabody came to meet. 

Mrs. Hawthorne. Sophia was a 
blue-stocking like her sisters and an artist 
of some talent. She was also a chronic 
invalid. She could read French, German, 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew, but when she 
did she suffered from ferocious head- 
aches. Her illness was probably hysteri- 
cal, for it disappeared after her marriage, 
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Relieve 


BRONCHITIS 


PAROXYSMS 
THE EASY WAY 


WITH 


Used at night the penetrating vapors of Vapo- 
Cresolene give soothing relief from cough in 
chronic bronchitis. You'll breathe easier, sleep 
better, feel better. For 70 years this medicated 
inhalant has also been used to lessen the sever- 
ity of paroxysms of whooping cough, bronchi- 
al asthma and coughs due to colds. Relieves 
children’s stuffy nasal colds—they sleep 
better. Electric or lamp-type vapor- 
izer. See your druggist. 
















Write for free descriptive booklet’‘30“tos 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., W.Y.7, N.Y. 





WORKS OVERNIGHT TO HELP HEAL 


PIMPLES*RASHES 


When externally caused ...Cuticura Soap and 
Ointment promptly relieve, help nature heal. 
Contain valuable scientific medical ingredi- 


ents. Sotieination 

t 
honey back, Pobeme eg 
Buy today! SOAP & OINTMENT 





Show exquisite new 16-Card All-Occasion @ 
Assortment at only $1. Your prot up to50c! WF 
ds for Birthday, Get - Sympathy, 
Anniversary, Friendship. Bie it. 18 0 other 
money-making ass'ts.—Bir ay, Gift Wrap 
Ensembie, Easter, Fioral po Plas - 
tics, Children’ s Books, New Imported Floral 
Napkins. Noexperience. ances eperoval,. 


write—WALLACE BR . 
25 Firth Avenue New YORK to; ny 





HOW TO INCREASE 
YOUR BUSINESS 


Mail order selling to the big farm 
market is one sure way to build 
sales .. . and profits. 


@ FARM JOURNAL gets results. . 
month... 


. every 
year after year. That's why 
you see the same small space adver- 
tisers consistently using FARM JOURNAL 

- the biggest farm magazine in the 
country. 


Yes, with 2,800,000 circulation—we're 
the biggest. And to reach the biggest 
farm audience—with your small space 
sales message requires just a small in- 
vestment 


Send now for complete information to: 
Small Space Sales, Dept. Rm. 320 


FARM JOURNAL, INC. 


Phila. 5, Pa. 


West Washington Square ° 
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which her family, fearful of Hawthorne’s 
virility, tried to prevent. 

As it turned out, the marriage was 
happy. Not until her grief over Haw- 
thorne’s death and the financial troubles 
occasioned by the sharp practices of his 
publishers did Sophia’s neurotic nature 
reassert itself. 

Mrs. Mann. All three sisters were 
devout diarists, using their journals as 
confessionals. Sophia recorded her bridal 
ecstasies, Mary the unspoken longings 
aroused by her meeting with the hand- 
some widower, Dr. Mann. Her marriage 
to the great educator was as happy in its 
way as Sophia’s. Mary’s honeymoon was 
spent in investigating the European school 
systems. Then there was a long and diff- 
cult family migration to the Ohio wilder- 
ness, where Mann had accepted the presi- 
dency of an almost non-existent frontier 
college promoted by land speculators. 

The rest of their story is of Mann’s 
sacrifice of his great energies, his for- 
tune, and ultimately of his life in his 
effort to realize at Antioch his dream of 
what a college should be in a liberal 
democracy. 

Meanwhile, back in Boston, the in- 
defatigable Elizabeth had gone her in- 
domitable way. After a turn at publish- 
ing and bookselling, she returned to 
teaching, and founded the first kinder- 
garten in the U.S. As one generation after 
another of her pupils grew to maturity 
she became a sort of civic institution, the 
“grandmother of Boston.” She survived 
both her sisters, living almost to the age 
of 90, rarely missing a lecture or meet- 
ing, shedding an aura of benignant op- 
timism as she dozed happily on the plat- 
forms. 


Bid from Ireland 


One Dublin celebrity who prefers the 
hazards of censorship to exile abroad is 
the poet Patrick Kavanagh. The reason 
may be that although his muse might suf- 
fer no repression away from Ireland, it 
might have some difficulty making itself 
understood. But with a new novel, his 
second, Kavanagh has now made a prom- 
ising bid for international recognition. 

Tarry Flynn (Devin-Adair, New 
York: $2.75) is an interesting mixture of 
rude naturalism and wild fancifulness, 
and is doubtless in large part autobio- 
graphical. It has to do with a poor young 
Irish peasant with a flair for poetry, and 
the conflict between his love for the land 
and the call of his vocation, doomed te 
frustration if he remains in his native 
surroundings. There is a further conflict 
in his love for his mother. She schemes 
to add to her acres and to marry off or 
otherwise rid herself of her daughters so 
that Tarry will settle his destiny by bring- 
ing home a wife. She loses the struggle. 
Tarry, in his good suit, goes off without 
farewell, leaving her no one to help with 
the farm work. 

As a story, Tarry Flynn amounts to 
little; the interest lies in the shrewd and 
intimate characterizations, and the ten- 
derness that makes itself felt beneath the 


| earthy peasant language. 
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Grows in Fields 
and Forests 


10 HERBS IN 
TINY TABLET 


Folks who need help in keeping regular should look 
to herbs and roots—for the help provided by Nature. 

10 such herbs and roots, scientifically compound- 
ed, are found in Nature’s Remedy, R ablets. 
Countless thousands of folks have found an MR at 
night the best way to assure regularity in the morn- 
ing. So gentle—no griping. It is wonderful—leaves 
you feeling refreshed, invigorated. 

Try WR at our expense. 25 tablets 25c. Buy a 
box at any drug store and it. If you are not com- 
pletely satisfied, return the box and unused tablets 
to us. We will refund your money plus postage. 


PLAIN OR CANDY COATED 


Tanlel-teM <-tel Male) 4-184 





In New MAGIC 
PLASTIC /, 


shown—made by embedding real pan- 
sies in Castolite, the “‘Magic"’ liquid 
casting plastic. Comes crystal clear or 
may be colored. uce gorgeous ef- 
fects. Make jewelry, book ends, candle 
holders, picture frames, figurines. Em- 
bed real flowers, butterflies, coins, photos, 
for novel plaques, paper weights, tiles, 
other objects. Use only home tools. 


© New Book SHOWS HOW 


Big, new book explains simple methods to 
et started. Also gives proved Success Plan 
or making extra money. Hundreds suc- 

ceeding. Send today for “A Way to 


Now create lovely 


Success.” 


The Castolite Co., Dept.A-14Woodstock, Ill. 
Wil ZZz 
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rage—no eticky “dough 
more dangerous step adden. Literally 

magic from walls, ceilings, window shades, upholstered fur- 

niture, etc. Ende drudgery! SAVES REDECORATINGI! 
SAMPLES FOR AGENTS ‘“«2pl-, of pt in 
m ari to all who 
eend name at ones, Sw Fe will oo, a 0 1o MONET 
ust your name. 875 Bar , OO. 








Catalog listing ety — of pha fe yy 


materials, books tools 

items, that make ideal git for om entire family, Read 
article by Dr. Laird on value of hobby. Send 
25 cents for your copy 


today. 
JACKSON STUDIO, Dept. 101, 3933 N. 28th St, Milwaukee 10, Wis. 


FALSE TEETH ? 





This wearer says: 


“ORAnotonly makesfalse 
teeth clean and bright, 
but gives my mouth such 
a relieved feeling after 
using it!”—P. L. Jordan, 
South Portland, Me. 


Thousands Praise ORA 


Thousands of denture wearers have 
switched permanently to ORA, the 
marvelous new cleanser. No harmful 
brushing that can ruin dentures. Just 
place in ORA solution for 15 minutes 
or overnight. Denture comes out spar- 
kling clean! Removes tobacco stains. 
Pure... guaranteed not to harm den- 
ture. Get ORA today...be safe! All 
druggists. 


A product of McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
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| WEAR 
ALSE TEETH 


BREATH 
for me 


No DENTURE 


*“| keep my false teeth clean and 
odor-free with Polident. When 
my plate feels clean and fresh 
and cool from a Polident bath, 
I'm safe from Denture Breath.” 

Mr. A. G. R., New Milford, Pa. 


i 


You know what Mr. R. means— 
it’s a wonderful feeling to know that 
you're not offending friends with 
Denture Breath. And it’s great when 
your plates feel clean and cool and 
fresh—from their Polident bath. 
Remember, dental plates need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser. Don’t brush, soak them in 
Polident (only about a cent a day) 
to keep them sparkling clean, free 
from Denture Breath. Get Polident 
tomorrow. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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Bypaths 





Uncle Sugar—Limited 


Truman says the welfare state 
Is popular. Admitted. 
But where’s the cash to pay its freight 
Going to be gitted? 
—S. Omar Barker 
° ° e 

Reports credit President Truman 
with a trim figure in his shorts. There 
are a lot of taxpayers who would much 
rather see a few trimmed figures in his 
budget. 

2 . e 

If the GOP gets the new blood many 
say it needs, will it be a transfusion 
party? 

o + e 

The anti-histamines are the newest 
cold war weapon. 

& . . 

Like Jersey City, Indonesia has had 
enough of Hague rule. 

e e om 

Restaurants keep cutting pie smaller 
and smaller. What this country needs is 
a minimum-wedge law. 

” ° ” 

Appropriate with the trend of the 
times, little Mr. 1950 came in wearing 
boxing trunks, instead of the traditional 
diaper. 

° > ” 

Drinking beer during the New York 
water shortage, or—killing two birds 
with one stein. 

o = 7 

The ill-treatment of Consul General 
Angus Ward shows us what to expect 
from Chinese Reds—let’s hope a Ward to 
the wise is sufficient. 


o aa e 


February is celebrated for its George 








Hoppes for Pathfinder 
“Talk about smart! He can do every- 
thing but bark!” 


and Abe, but all January has is its bills. 
e * ° 
Only in Australia and New Zealand 
can the Conservatives be on top and still 
be Down Under. 
e ” os 
There'd be less concern and more 
action about these water shortages if 
some of the people talking about them 
would dry up. 


Quips 
Personally, we would be glad to see 
a deep freeze deep enough to hold the 
cold war.—Arkansas Gazette. 
e e > 
Farmers down around Corpus Christi 
have got so unreasonable that they want 
to raise their own cotton on their own 
land without saying pretty-please to some- 
body in Washington.—Dallas News. 
e o es 
It was different in the old days. The 
only kind of ism that ever gave a man 
any discomfort was rheumatism.—Miami 


Herald. 


Dell for Pathfinder 


“It’s my half brother. He isn’t quite all there.” 


PATHFINDER 


- 


Today many coal buyers “write their own prescriptions.” 
In ordering coal from the mines, they specify not only grade 
and size, but also carbon content, sulphur content, volatile 
matter, and heat value as well—in order to get exactly the 
kind that burns most efficiently in their equipment. 

Quality control laboratories, like the one pictured above, 
make this possible. They are located right at the preparation 
plants of modern, mechanized coal mines. Here technicians 
check bulk samples—weighing, burning and analyzing each 
one. Their “lab” reports enable preparation plant superin- 
tendents to deliver the right coal to each customer. 

Such scientific steps are only part of modern coal mining, 
which also includes million-dollar preparation plants, electric- 
powered shuttle cars, and high-speed conveyor belts, plus 
machines that drill, cut, dig and load coal. All these are the 
result of a far-sighted program of capital investment in mech- 
anization that has made America’s coal mines the safest, most 
efficient and productive in the world. 


t, 


Working conditions in modern coal mines 
are far different in many ways than you may 
have thought. Today the miner scarcely 
touches pick or shovel. Indeed, he’s a skilled 
operator of many specialized machines—like 
mobile power drills, cutters, loaders, shuttle 
cars, and high-speed conveyors. He works in 
clean, fresh air, too. In fact, more tons of 
fresh air are pumped into today’s modern 
mines by giant fans each 24 hours, than tons 
of coal moved out. And for his work, the 
miner earns higher average hourly wages than 
are paid by any other major industry. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Photo courtesy of The United Electric Coal Companie 
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BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 





Now is the time for the President to raise Social Security 


During the war, The Springs Cotton Mills was 
called upon to weave a special cotton fabric which 
was bleached, coated with emulsified rubber, cut 
into strips, put on rolls, and shipped to hospitals 
all over the world for use as adhesive tape. In all, 
600,000,000 yards of tape were delivered between 
Pearl Harbor and Hiroshima, and the looms are 
still running. This cloth, known to the trade as 
STICKER, is now available to the false bottom and 


x 86 count, and weighs 2.80 yards per pound be- 
fore coating. It comes in tearose, nude and white. 

Don’t depend on buttons and bows, but switch 
to STICKER and let the SPRINGMAID label protect 
you from the consequences of embarrassing 
accidents such as pictured above. 

We stick behind our fabric and feel its tenacity 
so strongly that we call it an insurance policy to 
provide full coverage. Our only competition 
comes from a tattoo artist. 61949, The Springs Cotton Mills 


filibust business, and is woven 4014” wide, 74 
SPRINGS MILLS a 


ites 200 Church Street e New York 13, New York 
Atlanta Chicago Dallas Los Angeles St. Louis 


For a 1950 calendar showing 14 sPRINGMAID ads, send 50 cents to Springs Mills, Dept. PF-15, at the above address. 
ELLIOTT WHITE SPRINGS, president of The Springs Cotton Mills, has written another book, “Clothes Make the Man,” which was indignantly 
rejected by every editor and publisher who read it. So he had it printed privately and sent it to his friends for Christmas. After they read it, he 
ran out of friends, so there are some extra copies. It contains a veri treasury of useless information, such as how to build cotton mills, how 
to give first aid on Park Avenue, and how to write advertisements. 

not available at your local bookstore, send a dollar and postage to us. 
e has also designed a sport shirt with 16 sPRINGMAID girls printed in 6 colors on SPRINGMAID broadcloth. It is made small, medium, large, and 
extra large. Send us $3, and we will mail you one postpaid in the United States. Children’s age sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16 are available for $1.25. 





